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The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover picture portrays the Church of the Restora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Llewellyn Jones, lecturer, author and authority on 
Scandinavia, is also very well posted on the Co-operative 
movement in the United States. In Union Labor’s Stake in 
Consumer Co-operation, Mr. Jones presents an interesting 
and clearcut case for co-operatives and how much they can 
mean to labor as well as other segments of our population. 
Incidentally, this article was written and in type before 
Mr. Walter Reuther’s recent and widely-heralded call to labor 
to support the Co-operative movement. 


Carleton M. Fisher, our relief worker in Holland, recently 
made a short visit in England where he attended a liberal 
religious conference and visited the London Universalist con- 
gregation. He has written us an enlightening Report from 
London for this number. 


Sheldon Christian, editor of The Maine Universalist, has 
done us all a very great favor in his article on the career of 
the Rev. George Sias, Fifty Years A Country Parson. 


Ellis Pierce concludes his stimulating series on A Faith 
for Today with A Challenge for Our Time. 


Charles G. Girelius, the minister of the historic inde- 
pendent Liberal Christian Church of Barnevelt, New York, 
suggests a civilized way of dealing with war criminals in 
The Mark of Cain. 


Se 
UNIFIED APPEAL GOES OVER THE TOP 


As we go to press, word comes from the headquarters 
office of the Universalist Church of America that the receipts 
and pledges for the current Unified Appeal total $42,617.83. 
When the deadline for closing the church books on a fiscal 
year arrives August 31, more gifts and pledges will have come. 
This means that the $42,000 asked for has been pledged by 
our people. It means more than that, however. It means 
that our people are in earnest about their professed desire to 
make the Universalist Church a more serviceable organiza- 
tion. It means that we really meant what we said when we 
passed legislation at Akron committing us to a complete 
rededication to the principles of our faith. 


The success of the Unified Appeal does not mean that we 
can for one day or for one minute allow ourselves to be smug. 
After all, we have done little enough. Next year, we will be 


asked for more, especially in the field of relief and world 
outreach. 
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oye The Church Goes Out of Doors 


AVG E went outdoors for church,” said the modera- 
tor of a New England parish telling us about a 
recent gathering of Universalists. These words are a 
veritable summary of liberal church life in particular 
and Protestantism in general during the summer. 
There is an old and too generally current bromide that 
“Protestant churches close up in the summer time.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the land Protestant 
church life is vigorous and profitable from Children’s 
‘Day to Labor Day. 
_ In the urban East, cities and villages carry on 
union community services Sunday mornings. Many 
of the regulars are absent but the services are at- 
tended by summer visitors as well as the local folk 
who stay home. Large numbers of the absentees are 
attending conferences, institutes, and summer schools; 
all of which are centered in religion and the applica- 
tion of religion to the life we live. Rural churches 
generally carry on with increased activities in the 
summer months. Scores of such church groups do as 
our New England friend’s church does from time to 
time. They go en masse to the woods or the shore for 
a full day of worship, discussion, fellowship, and play. 
In the mountains, by the sea, in groves and by spark- 
ling lakes, children, young people, and adults learn how 
to dive more abundant lives by living together in 
church sponsored communities. Within our own fel- 
lowship, several thousand men, women and children 
hhave enjoyed such experiences this summer. The 
number of Protestant church folk in all denominations 
‘who have spent part or all of their summer vacation 
time at classes and conferences in these summer church 
communities is legion. We wish that the Federal 
Council of Churches would gather some statistics on 
this and publish them. Such a census would go far 
toward spiking the libel that Protestant churches 
close up during the summer. 
In the absence of statistics it is still possible to 


assert positively that hundreds of thousands of Protes- 
tant church folks do not park their religion from Com- 
mencement to Labor Day. They take that religion 
out of doors and live it with their neighbors from 
other parishes. They come back home in the fall 
bringing better methods to the regular church program, 
new enthusiasm, and deepened devotion to the religion 
for which their church stands. 

Exactly how much this is true of other churches, 
we do not know in detail. Of our own church, we know 
that the summer program has been widespread, well 
conducted, splendidly attended. Universalist people 
are going back to the regular fall and winter services 
of their churches renewed and refreshed and better 
trained to make their churches serve the needs of their 
communities. Institutes, which we have visited and 
others about which we have heard from those present, 
reveal clearly that never before in Universalist history 
have we had so many people in training for church 
work. We are far from the ideal situation but we are 
on the move in the right direction. Our church fellow- 
ship in the out of doors is strengthening the church 
indoors all year round. 

Universalists in common with other Protestants 
begin again another fall and winter church season. 
They do not go back to open closed and neglected 
churches (as some critics assume); they begin again 
another seasonal phase of an all year program. The 
results of the summer church fellowship out of doors 
will be richer church life this fall and winter. 


THE NEW PLAN BOOK 
HE Plan Book for Universalist Churches during 
1946 and 1947 presents the major objectives of the 
Five Year Plan adopted at Akron. The manual this 
year is being published and distributed in four sec- 
tions. The first installment, which will be mailed to 
all Universalist churches September 1, is on the sub- 
ject of Enlistment Through the Whole Life of the 
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Church. The chief concern of this section is with 
ways and means for enlisting the constituency now on 
the periphery of our Universalist Churches. Certainly 
this is a prerequisite for the success of our common 
effort to achieve a practical rededication of all Uni- 
versalists to the cause of liberal Christianity. 

The section on Stewardship Education and Giving 
will be available November 1. Section three on Pro- 
gram of Outreach At Home and Abroad, January 1, 


1947, and the final section on Crusade for Under- 


standing of Universalism on February 19. 


AN INTERESTING AND AUTHEN TIC HISTORY 
OF FERRY BEACH 


E have just had the pleasure of reading major 
portions of Dr. Augusta Sutton’s most interest- 
ing history of Ferry Beach now in manuscript form. 
Universalists are fortunate indeed, to have a trained 
historian, who knows how to write, record for us the 
story of this important gathering place. Much church 
history gathers dust on back shelves because the 
well-meaning historians were poor researchers and 
poorer writers. Not so, Dr. Sutton. She brought to 
the job of writing up Ferry Beach the trained dis- 
ciplines of the professional history student, ability to 
write with charm and the enthusiasm of the devotee. 
Here is a project which the Universalist Historical 
Society should support with generous financial sub- 
sidy. Books cost much these days. This is an im- 
portant book which should be published without 
delay. And while we are speaking of costs, it should 
be said for the record that Dr. Sutton’s work is all a 
genuine labor of love which she has made a genuine 
sacrifice to accomplish. 


EISENHOWER ON FIGHTING FOR PEACE 


MID all of the din of charges and counter charges 

in the international field, and under the barrage 

of misleading newspaper headlines screaming about 

the plans for reconverting United States industrial 

plants to war production on twenty-four hour notice, 

the sane words of the greatest American soldier of our 

time deserves wider distribution than the press has so 
far given them. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, talking to a group 
of news men in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, last month. 
said: “I don’t believe another war is inevitable. Tf 
the world is going to struggle for peace, we cannot 
state in advance that we must fight another war. This 
business of fighting for peace is getting tiresome to 
the world.” 

General Eisenhower’s words should give pause to 
the irresponsible armchair strategists who are talking 
loosely about the “inevitability of another war.” 
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BIG TALK IS BETTER THAN BIG EXPLOSIONS 


HEN we are tempted to become pessimistic over 

the prospects for peace as we read reports of 
the name calling, the accusations and the hot tempered ” 
debates at the Paris Conference, we should remember 
that a verbal slugging match is better any day than _ 
an affair conducted with high explosives. Hurling 
epithets at least serves the good purpose of relieving | 
high tension emotion without bloodshed. We should 
remember, too, that this Paris conference, unlike its 
predecessor at Versailles, is being held in the full blaze 
of world publicity. The negotiators are talking partly 
for their home audiences. Each puts up a strong 
front for the record and for the home folks. 

We all recognize this kind of thing when it appears 
in domestic election campaigns or when it comes out 
in court rooms when lawyers, who are ordinarily good 
friends, hurl insults at each other. In these areas, 
we discount highly emotional talk. After the election 
and after the court room session, the opponents walk 
out arm in arm. Now we must learn to recognize 
this kind of thing in the international field. When 
Mr. Molotov calls Mr. Byrnes an uncomplimentary } 
name or questions Mr. Bevins’ veracity, that does not | 
mean that Russia is ready to go to war with us or 
with Britain or that Mr. Molotov is about to walk 
out of the conference. It means that the lawyers are 
goading each other and ‘talking big’ to exact con- 
cessions from the other fellow. Big talk does not mean 
big explosions. Indeed, big talk is better than big 
explosions. 


THE PEOPLE LOST AND NOBODY WON 


HE special interest lobbyists have won the first 

round of the fight against inflation and so inflation 
has become a near and positive menace. Already, the 
cost of living has risen to uncomfortable levels singe 
the death of effective O.P.A. controls in July. The 
people have lost to the shortsighted selfish interests} 
that pressed for “free enterprise.” Nobody will win 
in the long run. Labor’s gains have been canceled 
by increased costs of living. It is more than likely} 
that corporation gains will be soon canceled by costly 
labor stoppages. 

It appears that we must learn the hard way that 
necessary regulation of business in the interest of all 
the people is inevitable and desirable. Price control 
was one such necessary regulation in our time. To 
all practical purposes, price control on the necessities 
of life is rapidly disappearing. In the wake of this 
debacle is ruin for most of us. 

There is a better way. We must find it soon o 
we will all be economically bankrupt, including the 
boys who shouted loudest for the death of O.P.A. 
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Union Labor's Stake in 


Consumer Co-operation 


Llewellyn Jones 


sy To labor, the international co-operative movement offers not a new 
“ideology” and not a “program,” but membership in a going concern, 
slowed up for a time by the war, but never stopped, and now, gathering 


A. DISCUSSION of labor’s stake in the consumers’ 

co-operative movement was suggested to me by 
the editor soon after our larger labor unions, at great 
expense of energy, funds and time had obtained those 
raises we all remember, of from fifteen to eighteen per- 
cent, and while the OPA was functioning fairly well 
although some critics said that it was failing to hold 
- the line by its eagerness to appease. 


When this article appears there may or may not 
A be a reorganized OPA, but even if there is, the “line” 
will be higher. Certainly at the moment it is being 
written, there is no functioning OPA and prices have 
__ already advanced so far that labor’s raises have been 
more than wiped out. Apparently, such a leader as 
John L. Lewis does not care about that, for if it 
happens, he can always make new wage demands; he 
‘takes care of his own and the rest of us can try: to 
breathe in the resultant economic inflation the best 
we can. 


But this is one world economically as well as 
geographically, and the difference between John L. 
Lewis and the CIO unions is that they recognize the 
fact and he does not. At a time when Mr. Lewis was 
accused of tying up the nation to get what he wanted 
in the coal fields, he and his miners were accused of a 
lack of patriotism. But in defense of his miners, it was 
pointed out that they did not feel unpatriotic because 
they were not conscious of the country as a whole but 
_ knew only the shabby mining villages—often company 
owned—where they lived. In other words, they were 
mentally and spiritually isolated. 


‘But it is just as true that members of the upper 
and middle classes who can move around in space, 
are-just as mentally isolated when it is a question of 
thinking about or acting about unions. They do not 
_ know how unions are organized, how they function or 
what they do in the ninety-nine percent of their life- 
histories when they are not striking. One of the most 
natural and fruitful ways of breaking down the intel- 
- Jectual no-man’s-land, is to work for greater use of the 
co-operative movement by the labor unions. Today, 
of course, all the denominations, if we may call them 
that, of the labor union movement have endorsed co- 
‘operatives. But certainly every individual labor 
union member is not a member of a co-operative—and 
he ought to be. 
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speed again: a movement, moreover, whose democracy is not a “feature” 
but the prime mover. 


It is obvious, of course, that the co-operative move- 
ment wishes all the organized workers of the country 
to join it, just as it wishes all the church people to 
join it. It can serve them and they can strengthen it. 
The inclusion of labor within its ranks will be especially 
important for the co-operatives on that day when the 
movement, having triumphed in the field of consumers’ 
goods, as it must, not only in selling them, but in con- 
trolling their production, comes face to face with heavy 
industry: a field which some critics say that the move- 
ment is by its nature not adapted to cultivate. When, 
however, we see how far the co-operative movment 
has gone in the way of producing and distributing elec- 
trie current, we may doubt that. But, whether it be 
by direct co-operative action, by socialism, or by a 
drastic course of taming the entrepreneurs, heavy in- 
dustry must be democratized. Union labor will have 
its share in this process and it will find the co-operative 
movement a valuable laboratory for the study of 
democratic techniques. 

More immediately, however, union labor will find 
in the co-operative movement a strong level for the 
elevation of its own economic status. The experience 
of the past few months has shown every organized 
worker that a hardly won pay-raise does not mean a 
thing, in and of itself. People against whom the 
worker cannot strike, because he is not associated with 
them, raise food and clothing prices and rents. Im- 
mediately his gains are cancelled, and may be, if those 
gains were recently won after a long strike, he eannot 
repeat his effort because his union treasury is depleted. 

If enough workers, however, joied the co-opera- 
tives so that they had a controlling influence on prices, 
no such gouging could take place. To take one ex- 
ample. In Sweden, where the movement is relatively 
stronger than here, the international electric light and 
power trust was “soaking” the Swedes for electric light 
bulbs. When they were short-sighted enough to close 
their Swedish factory and tell its manager to report 
for duty in Berlin, the manager refused; he did not 
like Berlin. The co-operative movement offered him 
a job. The trust heard of it and offered to reduce 
prices if the movement gave up the idea. But the 
Swedes knew that such a concession would be only 
temporary, and they refused. A representative of the 
trust then threatened to “bust” the newly formed co- 
operative company by instituting a price war. 
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At this point I shall ask the reader to test his 
&nowledge, up to now, by asking himself what would 
happen in such an eventuality. If the trust reduced 
twenty cent bulbs to say five cents, would not the co- 
operative company have to go out of business? 


Readers who understand the co-operative set-up 
will, of course, have the answer. Had the trust done 
that, the Swedes would have bought the bulbs from it 
for five cents. The co-operative factory would not 
have sold a single bulb. But with every member of a 
Swedish co-op and every other Swede into the bargain 
getting a fifteen cent rake off every time he bought 
a twenty cent bulb, the organization of the factory 
would have been a very profitable thing. Of course 
the trust did not; they made some reduction and, when 
the co-op factories met it, the trust suggested that the 
price now reached was a fair one. It was fair enough, 
especially as the co-operative members, who bought 
the bulbs at this price, got a nice patronage dividend 
every year. 


For the benefit of any reader who does not yet 
know what that means, let us say that the set-up of 
every co-operative is the same and this is it: You buy 
a share in whatever business it is, grocery, car service 
station, laundry or meat market. As a member of the 
society, you have a vote. You cannot buy more than 
a certain number of shares and, if you buy the maxi- 
mum, you still only have one vote. When the business 
begins to show a profit, which is when enough members 
join it, you get a dividend, a nominal one, on your 
stock, but your real dividend is on the amount you 
spent. In other words, the more of your money you 
spend in the place, the greater amount you get out 
of it. Or, more technically: as a part-owner of the 
business, you are entitled to your share of the profits. 
But who runs the business? You, if you want to. If 
you don’t want to, just be a passive member, buy your 
_ stuff, and collect your patronage dividends. But if 
you want to run the business, attend all the meetings, 
let yourself be elected to a committee: educational 
committee, to spread the gospel; store committee, to 
supervise the workings of 'the store; later, let yourself 
be elected to the board of directors. 


As all these elections follow open meetings and are 
above board, real democracy is achieved in a co-opera- 
tive. As a result, members of a labor union which is 
not run democratically—and we have heard that some 
are not—will receive, if they join a co-op, a lesson in 
the reality of democracy as a way of life. They will 
see it in action. And they will discover that democracy 
is a failure only where people vote on artificial or 
clouded issues or on issues which do not touch them 
directly. When it is a matter of voting on their own 
business, and for representatives they know, the people 
are not lacking in intelligence. 


The strengthening of the co-operative movement 
will result in a higher ethical level for the carrying on 
of all departments of our public life. Labor should 
support it for this reason, for nobody suffers more from 
dishonest politics and greedy business practices than 
the working man—organized, as well as unorganized. 
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Does that claim for the movement sound like 


Pharasaic self-satisfaction? Lest it does, let me say | 
at once that co-operators as individuals are no better 


morally than their fellow citizens. 


Why then are | 


they acting on a higher ethical level? Because they 
have, as a result of the original insight that men may — 


work for themselves in the field of consumption, put 
themselves on a plane where selfishness in the sinful 
sense of that word would be silly. As a member of a 


co-operative grocery, I am not going to put sand in» 


my own sugar. Having limited myself to having one 
vote in the affairs of the business, I have accepted 
democracy in advance. When the three negroes who 


started the original buying club in Gary, Indiana, got — 


it on the way to being the extremely successful grocery 
business that it afterwards became, they may have 
disliked white men extremely. (Indeed the writer 
finds it very easy to dislike a great many white men 
without even being a negro). But when the first white 
Gary-dweller applied for membership in that co-opera- 
tive, they had to let him in. Had they refused, their 
business would never have been given membership in 
the national movement. 


In other words the whole co-operative movement is 
predicated upon certain postulates—you may call them 
ethical postulates or proven rules of sound business, 
whichever you prefer, so simple and definite that no 
double talk can obscure them and no departure can 
be made from them without its being obvious to every 
one concerned. 


All this, however, would not be enough to draw to 
the movement anyone except idealists, if it were not 
for the fact that the co-operative movement through- 
out the world has been a brilliant success. Only a 


hundred years old, it is already among the big three | 
of international bodies of men and women—the Roman | 


Catholic church being, I believe, the largest. 


What is more, when the movement gets larger, it 
will be an iron-clad guarantee against war. Why is 
that? Because the movement is not only theoretically 
committed to but actually functions through free trade 
and international co-operation. The quickest way to 


illustrate this is to pick up the latest number of The | 
Cooperator which happens to be lying*beside me as _ 
I write—it is the issue of July 8. Passing over such | 
international “good will” activities as the work of the | 


Co-operative for American Remittances to Europe, 
which is now helping to feed starving Europe, and 


paying attention only to routine business activities, | 


what do we find? A despatch from Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, states that token shipments of British 
goods are already scheduled to arrive in the province 
to begin two-way trade between the co-operatives of 
the two countries. An airmail story from Sweden says 
that the Swedish co-operators, finding it difficult to 
obtain all the oil they need from the international 
whale oil pool, are planning to finance and equip a 
whaling expedition to the Antarctic. If one were to 
consult the files of this paper, one would find that 
before the war put a temporary halt to such activities, 
American oil co-operatives were exporting oil to more 
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than one European country; that so much other inter- 
national trade had developed before the war, that an 
International Co-operative Wholesale Society was or- 
- ganized to facilitate it, a body composed of a number 
of national co-operatives. In 1933, very soon after its 
organization, it was able to report a volume of inter- 
national trade of $200,000,000. As this trade is organ- 
ized in just the same way as an individual’s trade at 
- his co-operative store, all profits being turned back as 
patronage dividends, except certain fixed deductions for 
~ €ducational and other purposes, there is no possibility 
of the sort of trouble that ‘often follows the profit- 
making type of trade. 
Most labor unions are either international by their 


ee 


¥ 


constitutional set up, or at least have international 
affiliations. A growing integration of labor interna- 
tional, with co-operative international, is not a recipe 
for world peace or a blue-print. It is something which 
is to some extent an actuality already. To the extent 
that co-operative internationalism has been tried, it 
works. Labor has had its successes along the same 
road, 

To labor therefore, the international co-operative 
movement offers not a new “ideology” and not a “pro- 
gram,” but membership in a going concern, slowed up 
for a time by the war, but never stopped, and now 
gathering speed again. A movement, moreover, whose 
democracy is not a “feature” but the prime mover. | 


A Report From London 


Carleton Fisher 


Much has been written about “blitzed” London and the dismal, monot- 
onous existence that the British people have endured during the many 
months since the war’s end. But this is a report of another sort, and if 
it emphasizes any one thing, it is that religious liberalism in general and 
the Universalist Church in particular are confronted with a great oppor- 


tunity in contemporary British life. 


For an American to draw such a 


conclusion after a brief visit to Cambridge and London may seem quite 
risky. But even a brief excursion, if well-seasoned with the studied ob- 
servations of native liberals themselves, can lay claim to a certain validity. 


HE more I thought about it, the more amazed 
I Was that in the country where John Murray 
began his ministry, there is today only one Univer- 
salist congregation! When the opportunity came to 
visit. that Universalist group in London, I was the 
more deeply impressed at the wonderful determina- 
tion of this solitary group, not merely to survive (like 
the last living member of some great family) but to 
grow and flourish. It was almost as though in this 
year of 1946, I had come face to face with the very 
spirit of John Murray, who with a like enthusiasm had 
begun’ his work, surrounded by antagonistic forces 
and with a small group of loyal followers. 
~* What do you do when your church is “bombed 
out” and your congregation is scattered for miles 
about, some families evacuated to far, distant points? 
What do you do when all you have left of your church 
is a small roomful of its furnishings, but no hymn 
books? What do you do when other liberal churches 
for miles about are confessedly weak and apparently 
losing ground— 

You simply do what our Universalist friends in 
London have done: You find a new meeting place 
and carry on your weekly meetings. 

It is in this “beginning all over again” that I dis- 
covered so much of hope and promise for the future 
of Universalism in Britain. For while it is true that 
~~ our London friends are meeting weekly in a Methodist 
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mission and that they are gradually renewing the ties 
that were broken in the dark days of the war, as in 
any new beginning, there is a creative, pioneering 
impulse behind the entire effort. The London congrega- 
tion realizes full well that you simply cannot return 
to “what was,” even if it were desirable, but that they 
must move forward as the spiritual vanguard of the 
new day that has come to Britain. 

They plan the early publication of a Universalist 
paper called “The Broader View,” which shall bring 
to as wide a public as possible, the good news of a 
religious fellowship which is truly inclusive, a fellow- 
ship that alone can undergird the “one world” into 
which modern science has catapulted the peoples of 
the world. 

I was thrilled at the English Universalist declara- 
tion that was published in a pamphlet of 1943, for it 
expresses the spirit and declares the basis of the only 
religious fellowship that can meet the new demands 
upon society. 

“That conscience is the one authority in religion, 
and that all external authority of a compulsory nature 
is opposed to the religious spirit. 

“That God is the substance and spirit of all things 
and that all which persists is an expression of the 
Divine will. 

“That a belief in All Father necessitates a belief in 
the All Brotherhood of Life. 
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The Rev. Arthur Peacock, minister, and Dr. McGregor- 
Reid, minister emeritus of the London Universalist Church. 


“That a belief in the absolute Unity of God implies 
adherence to those principles of humanity by which 
all race, color, tribal, caste, national and _ creedal 
differences are obliterated. 


“That intolerance, hatred and persecution in every 
form is opposed to the religious spirit, and that inspira- 
tion, reason and the quest for perfection in all direc- 
tions are in harmony. 


“That God is Love, and only that which is of Love 


can be in harmony with a Love Conception of the 
Infinite. 


“That the first duty of man is to learn to love, since 
Love is the tie that binds to God. That all service of 
Love should be devoid of self-desire and uninfluenced 
by hope of reward or fear of punishment in this life 
or hereafter. 

“That as God is Love we are justified in holding fast 
to the doctrine of Universal Salvation from sin; that 
all will be saved from sin because of God’s love and 
mercy which endure forever, and that there can be no 
such thing as eternal punishment of vengefulness 
associated with Divine Love. 

“That all is from God, of God, and to God: and that 
nothing can exist apart from God’s will; thus do we 
seek God in all and all in God. 

“That the religious spirit throughout the ages has 
been similar, and that a good Christian, a good Budd- 
hist, a good Moslem, a good Taoist, a ‘good Zoarastrian, 
are all alike to God. 

“That believing in the absolute Unity of God and 
in the Universal Brotherhood of man, it is our duty 
to seek righteousness in all, to know that life is eternal 
and progress continuous through all, to look forward 
in faith to a life of ever-increasing goodness and to the 
final emancipation from sorrow, and from sorrow’s 
cause of every human soul.” 


The Royhill Holiday Center in Blackboys, Sussex, 
is at the disposal of the London Universalists for use 
as a summer colony. There are sixty bedrooms, a 
large dining hall, and a social hall with a small room 
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Universalist Chapel at Royhill, Sussex, England 


adjoining for purposes of reading and writing. Though 
in somewhat poor condition, due to use by the military 
authorities during the war, the center is slowly and in 
many respects miraculously being made ready for full 
use, to be a meeting place for men and women of all 
denominations seeking a quiet and restful holiday, 
and for conferences and retreats. On Sunday after- 
noon, July 28, I was privileged to take part in the 
rededication of the little Universalist chapel at Royhill, 
a small and very simple structure, but one that took 
on a new life that day as the music of organ and voices 
sounded within it, and words of consecration were 
said. Dr. W. McGregor-Reid, now in his 94th year, 
conducted the service, and despite a recent illness, 
demonstrated something of the indomitable spirit that 
has characterized his many fruitful years in the minis- 
try. Official greetings were conveyed by the Rey. 
Gordon Beverley from the London District and Pro- 
vincial Assembly of the Unitarian Churches. The 
acting minister of the London Universal Church, 
Rey. Arthur Peacock, was installed. Having spen 

some hours the previous day with Peacock and having 
shared with him the great hopes he has for the future 
of Universalism in Britain, ‘it was indeed a stirring 
moment when I heard the words “called and chosen 
for service within the life of this Church of the Uni- | 
versalist faith, in the name of God our Father, and on. 
behalf of this Church, I do now place in your care and | 
safe-keeping these gifts of love and service, together | 
with the charge of this congregation of the faithful, | 
commending you to God and his grace, who alone is | 


able to make you perfect and thoroughly to furnish | 
vou unto all good works.” | 


Under the militant leadership of Arthur Peacock, . 
who brings to his ministry a most valuable inheritance 
of active participation in the British trade union 
movement and a keen understanding of the tremendous 
opportunities confronting religious liberalism, it is 
certain that the London church will become the center 
of a powerful, growing Universalist movement. 
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Fifty Years A Country Parson 


By Sheldon Christian 


If the fifty years of rural ministering that have passed since his ordination 
have at times seemed a long, long time, the memory of it all is still fresh 
in the mind of the Reverend George W. Sias, who recently observed this 
anniversary of his ordination by quietly continuing his ministry in the 
little town of Turner Center, Maine. 


T was on Sunday evening, June 14th, 1896—the 
Sunday before graduation, that George W. Sias and 
three other students for the ministry were ordained in 


_ & group ordination ceremony in Fisher Hall at the 


Theological School of St. Lawrence University. To- 
day, of the numerous people who took part in that 
service, only two are living. 

The Reverend Andrew W. Cross was one of the 
other candidates; the Reverend Frank W. Miller, a 
second; the Reverend Artemus L. Partridge, a third. 
Ten years after this date, Mr. Cross, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Riverside, California, died; 
Mr. Partridge, pastor of the Universalist church in 
Webster, N. Y., also died about the same time. 
Mr. Miller lived almost to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of that ordination, but took his departure 
last winter, in Maryland. 

Of the people assisting in the service, Dr. G. S. 
Weaver, of whom Mr. Sias speaks as “a saintly 


' retired minister;” Dr. J. S. Lee, a professor who had 


been with the School almost from the opening of it; 
the Reverend L. B. Fisher, afterward D.D., a professor 
at Canton and afterward President of Lombard 
Collegé; Dr. I. M. Atwood, father of John Murray 
Atwood, and President of the School; and the 
Reverend J. M. Payson, pastor of the Universalist 
church at Canton, and afterward D.D. and Dean of 
the Agricultural College; all these, too, have passed 
on. Only the Reverend A. D. Colson, who sang a solo, 
and the Reverend E. R. Miles, who, also sang a solo, 
and who was at that time a student, and now a pro- 
fessor at Canton, are alive today. 

If Mr. Sias had spent these fifty years in a ministry 
to city churches, it is not likely that he would be here 
himself. These years have been spent, for the most 
part, in churches in rural communities; rural, because 
Mr. Sias preferred it that way, after his first taste of 
city pastorates. On the first of July, following his 
ordination, Mr. Sias went as a candidate to Spring- 
field, Ohio. The city, like the rest of the nation, was 
in the midst of a depression; and although the church 
possessed a neat brick building, a good Y.P.C.U 4m 
active Sunday School, and a loyal congregation, from 
then until the following April, the financial outlook 
became ominously darker; and in spite of a frantic 
appeal from the state superintendent to “stick it out” 
even if he had to live on bread and water, Mr. Sias 
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decided that the girl whom he had left back east had 
at least the right to expect milk to go with her bread. 
He therefore resigned the pastorate, returned east, was 
married to Christiana S. Brown in August, and entered 
the rural field with a circuit of three parishes in St. 
Lawrence County, New York, in September, 1896. 
The Sias’s bought a horse and buggy, rented some 
rooms in a farm house, and set up housekeeping. The 
driving between the churches at Black Lake, Ham- 
mond, and Brier Hill was strenuous, but Mr. Sias and 
the horse were able to bear up under it; but the 
parishes had not been accustomed to the effort of sus- 
tained maintenance of a pastor, and, after eighteen 
months, the economics of the situation counselled 
departure. In May of 1899, the Sias’s left the Black 
Lake circuit for Newark, N. Y., following the Reverend 
Charles Tomlinson in the pastorate there. “Dr. Tom- 
linson,” says Mr. Sias, “was an excellent preacher, and 
a social force. It was through his efforts that the 
Newark Public Library was started, and some wanted 
it named after him, but he would not allow it, because 
the opposition to Universalism was such that anything 
that tended to reflect credit on the Universalists could 
not gain the support of some who otherwise would 
help.” Two preaching services were the order of the 
day, as well as Senior and Junior Y.P.C.U.’s and Sun- 
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day School. The Sias’s remained in this work for the 
next two years. 

At Newport and Middleville, New York, there was 
plenty to do, shuttling back and forth in all kinds of 
weather between the two parishes. There was some 
jealousy between the parishes, however, the one feel- 
ing that if the pastor lived in the other, it was getting 
less than its share of what it was paying for. In view 
‘of this experience, Mr. Sias has come to believe that 
“the larger parish, where representatives of all the 
locals meet and settle such questions face to face, 
seems to be the answer to such situations as arise 
from. having to share a minister.” They stayed at 
Newport-Middleville for four and a half years. 

The church at Linesville, Pa., was the only church 
Mr. Sias ever took without first having a view of the 
situation. He stayed here from August of 1906 until 
April of 1909; but during these years Mr. Sias never 
felt entirely fitted for this parish, and suspected that 
the feeling was shared by the people. As he looked 
about for a place where he might prove more useful, 
he thought some of “the last best West,’ as some 
promoters were calling the vast spaces of Canada; but, 
at just that time, a fellow minister said to him, “You 
should have one more pastorate—one in the vast spaces 
of Maine—before you are through.” He promptly 
wrote to the Reverend Hervey Hoyt, then Superin- 
tendent of Maine Universalist churches. “I think,” 
Mr. Sias reminisced, “that it was on Wednesday that 
Mr. Hoyt’s reply came. He had a place for me to 
candidate the next Sunday. I hustled out and sold 
my cow, and the next morning was on the way, arriv- 
ing in Waterford, Maine, that Friday afternoon. 
I was charmed with the scenery, and delighted with 
the people. My family came on the first of May—there 
were three children now—and there we spent nine and 
a half years most happily. The parish was a federa- 
tion of Congregationalists, Methodists, and Univer- 
salists. The combination seemed to get along admira- 
bly, and it is now a part of the Oxford United Parish. 
No place has ever seemed so much like home to us as 
Waterford.” : 

After almost ten delightful and satisfying years at 
Waterford, the Sias’s now moved to Marlborough, 
N. H., and, on January Ist, 1919, began work there. 
The parish at Marlborough was a fine working parish; 
but here Mrs. Sias, a school teacher, and always in- 
sistent upon doing a little more than her share of the 
work of the parish, contracted tuberculosis, and, after 
a brave fight for almost two years, died in February 
of 1922. 


In September of that year, the Sias family moved 
to Turner Center, Maine, to take up the work of “the 
little white church in the valley” there; and there they 
have been ever since. In December of 1926, Mr. Sias 
was married to Mrs. Louise A. Caldwell, of Leeds, 
Maine; like the first Mrs. Sias, an able school teacher. 
She brought to the work, Mr. Sias says appreciatively, 
especially to the Church School, the advantages of a 
Normal School training, and, while helping in the 
church, has continued teaching and studying, and in 
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1944 received the degree of B.S. in Education from 
Gorham Normal College. Mrs. Sias now holds the | 
responsible position of principal of the Lincoln Public 
School in Auburn. 

We asked Mr. Sias whether, in lookmg back over 
these fifty years of rural ministry, he felt he had done 
a really useful work. “It is hard,” he replied, “for a 
man to measure his own usefulness, if any. It is also 
impossible to recapture the expression on people’s 
faces, especially some who had been reared in the 
miracle-magical-commercial substitutional atonement 
theology, as they have said, “We are sorry you are 
going away, for we felt we were losing our religion in 
the other church, and since we came here, religion - 
seems so different to us’; or, ‘I cannot tell you how 
much coming to this church has meant to me. My 
whole outlook on life and religion has changed since 
I came to live here and attend this church.’ I have 
not built any great edifices, nor gathered any big con- 
gregations. I have never been physically rugged. 
I have had to walk where some could run and even 
fly. But I do feel that I have helped some people to 
see the naturalness and reasonableness of Jesus’ 
religion, to come to regard the Bible as a Book for 
life’s lessons, rather than a book of wonders. If 
spiritual stability and hope and courage are worth- 
while and are assets in the business of living, I feel 
I have not lived m vain. And if, as the psychologists 
tell us, a reasonable religion helps people keep well 
cheerful, and mentally balanced—then, even from the 
taxpayers’ standpoint, the minister may be worth his 
salt. I still do think, after fifty years, that helping 
young people get hold of a religion they will not have 


“to. cast aside when confronted with the sciences, 


because ‘God is not big enough to take care of such a 
Creation,’ is a great business; that helping people get 
such a faith in God and the integrity of His universe 
that they are not swept off balance by the crises that 
confront us on occasion, is a helpful work; that help- 
ing people to an appreciation of truth and right and 
simple goodness, and inspiring them to seek to build 
these into their individual lives and communities is 
worthwhile. These things I have striven to do during« 
these fifty years, and so I feel I have been useful. 

“And,” he continued, “I have been happy in my 
work. As for a city pastorate, aside from the economic 
condition due to that period of depression, I was very 
happy in my first pastorate—the only city pastorate 
I ever held. I like folks, city folks and country folks. 
But I was brought up in a small village, and I feel 
more at home amid the freedom from convention 
found in the rural community.” 


We asked him if he had done any one thing that he 
thought of as a special contribution in his ministry. 
“I do not know that I have done anything in my 
parishes that other men could not have done. When 
I went to Waterford, Maine, I took a federated move- 
ment (among the earlier ones in Maine). I was given 
great freedom, but I preached my interpretation of 
religion without belittling others; that is, I was positive 
rather than negative. I endeavored to be impartial in 
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my calling and to treat all alike, whether Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Universalist, or unaffiliated. An- 
other man might have done the same and kept peace 
and harmony, as I did, for nearly ten years; but then 
again, he might not; he might have aggravated the 
differences. At any rate, I feel that my work there 
helped pave the way for the present larger parish.” 

Were people more interested in the Church and 

Religion in those days than now?” we asked. “Looking 
back to those early years,” he replied, “I can see that 
they were primarily days of theological controversy. 
Those were the days when Quillen H. Shinn and other 
Universalist war horses were laying Orthodoxy out 
stiff and cold in the aisles, and the congregations 
thrilled to view the remains. There were differences, 
‘and the Universalist Church did have something to 
givé that Orthodoxy did not have. The differences 
today are not so much emphasized. My ministry 
began in the closing years of ‘the horse and buggy 
days, and life was somewhat more leisurely then than 
now. There was more study and argument; church 
going was more popular, and parents talked over ques- 
tions of religion and theology with the children in the 
home. But as I recall the Tom Platts, the Mark 
Hannahs, and other popular political leaders of those 
days, I realize that although people had more time 
then than now, they could not have used much of this 
leisure for deep thinking. 

“Being a rural minister,” Mr. Sias concluded, “isn’t 
as bad as many people think. No occupation is all 
roses. The rural minister may sometimes feel a bit 
isolated. He is likely to be the only professional man 
in his community. He may miss some of the lectures, 
entertainments, and library privileges that the city 
man enjoys; but being a minister is a great business; 
and after fifty years of it, mostly in rural areas, il 
say, Berng a rural minister is great!” 


IN THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


The following excerpts from a letter written by 
Methodist Bishop Paul N. Garber should be read 
with care by all who think of Poland as a Catholic 
country. Says Bishop Garber: 

: “We have had the greatest annual conference ever 
held in Polish Methodism. . . . Thousands of people 
attended the sessions. .. . The government gave us 
free use of the entire Polish radio network on Sunday 
morning of the conference. ... . The friendship among 
our Protestant groups continues although attempts are 
being made by the Roman Catholics to cause friction 

within our ranks.” 

* * * 

Questioned about the refusal of the Federal Council 
of Churches to admit Universalists to membership, 
Dr. Douglas Horton, Minister of the General Council 
said at the meeting on Congregational and Christian 
Churches at Grinnell, Iowa, that the refusal was 
caused by ignorance of the nature of Universalism 
on the part of other Protestant Christians. Dr. Hor- 
ton also said that an unofficial report in the Federal 
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* Council Yearbook confuses Universalists and Uni- 


tarlans. 
* * * 

Four hundred missionaries representing most of 
the major American Mission Boards sailed for China 
and the Philippines from San Francisco, August 28. 
These soldiers of goodwill sailed in a converted trans- 
port ship. They are the advance guard of eight 
thousand Christian workers who will go to the Orient 
during the next two years. 


TO ALL OUR LEADER FAMILY 

Beginning this message to you, our friends and 
members of Tar Curtst1an Leaver family, is the most 
difficult task we have had to do. 

For years, through war and inflationary times, it 
has been our policy not to increase the subscription 
price of Tue CuristiAn Leaver even though we ran at 
a deficit. We can no longer avoid an increase. 

During the last year, composition and press work 
increased twenty-two per cent. The cost of paper 
has advanced in like manner. All along the line, 
wages and materials have increased beyond our ability 
to assume without increased income from subscrip- 
tions. Therefore, beginning November 1, 1946, the 
price of new subscriptions and renewals will be 
$3.00 per year or $5.50 for two years’ subscription 
to a single subscriber. 

We believe you will continue to be a subscriber to 
your church paper, THe CuristrAn Leaper. We 
promise to do our utmost to continue to give you a 
religious journal of the highest quality in content and 
appearance. 

Further, we offer to you an opportunity to receive 
Tue CurisTIAN LEeAper at the old price of $2.50 per 
year for as many years as you wish to pay in advance 
before November Ist. Regardless of when your pres- 
ent subscription expires, we will extend that subscrip- 
tion an additional year for each $2.50 you send in 
before November Ist. 

You may also send in as many new subscriptions 
at the old price before November 1 as you like. 

We know that you will support our program in 
this hour of necessity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, Editor 
Charles A. Wyman, Manager and Treasurer. 
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IT wish to take advantage of your advance notice 
of increased subscription rate of THe CuriIstIAN 
LEADER to $3.00 as of November 1, 1946 and renew at 
the old price of $2.50. 

Hniotosetl * find= Check alors c.:.2.:6is..<ccasccstctaconssteesscoretcasors 
Please extend my subscriptioN.............scsesseeees year(s). 
RSHETIECEA Foleo ace herr eres larson -hf Senge cconxta chuck voi epareea Stes ecccemeeayer ane raees 


Fill in and return to 
The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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A Faith For To-day 


Ellis E. Pierce 


N this number, I come to the last of my conversa- 

tions with you about a faith for today. During our 
previous thoughts together, we thought about three 
ereat doctrines that are essential to faith; namely, the 
doctrines of God, of Man, and of Christ; and of how 
these beliefs could be interpreted so as to adequately 
meet the needs of our times. Previously, we discussed 
the great test of faith—conformity to the Truth; and 
the great obligation of faith—obedience to the Truth 
as it is progressively unveiled to us. And now, in our 
last talk together in this particular series, let us 
think about the great ideal, or challenge of faith. Men 
call it the “Kingdom of God.” 

This longing for a universal, world-wide rule of 
righteousness and peace is an ancient hope. In the 
eighth century before Christ, Micah gave expression 
to it. 


“Tt shall come to pass in the coming days, 

That the mountain of the house of the Lord will be 
Established as the highest mountain, 

And elevated above the hills. 

Peoples will flow unto it, 

And many nations will come, saying, 


““Come, let us go up to the mount of the Lord, 
And to the house of the God of Jacob; 

That he may teach us of his ways, 

So that we may walk in his paths,’ 

For from Zion shall the law go forth, 

And the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 


“And he shall judge between many peoples, 

And arbitrate for great nations ...... 

And they wll beat their swords into plowshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
Nor shall they learn war any more.” 


(Micah IV, 1-3, “American”) 


Nearly a millenium later this ideal was in the mind 
of Jesus when he taught his disciples to pray, “Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done; on earth as it is in 
heaven.” Another two milleniums and the ideal still 
grips us. The form has changed perhaps. We no 
longer think of Jerusalem as the capitol of the world 
so much as we speculate on whether it will really be 
at Hyde Park. And the phrase “Kingdom of God” is 
not on our lips as often as “The United Nations.” 
Of course no one would equate the two phrases. But 
the organization of The United Nations is a step 
toward the realization of the ancient ideal; and if the 
lofty conceptions of its preamble are made actualities, 
it will be a great step. Face to face with the awful 
powers for global destruction now in man’s hands, our 
only hope for survival on this planet is the establish- 
ment, in some form relevant to the particular needs of 
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V—A Challenge For Our Time 


this age, of the Kingdom of God. Thus, a recent issue 
of “Time” quotes Pierre van Paassen as saying, “I 
believe that the Kingdom of God, as a concrete politico- 
social state of affairs can now become a reality because 
we have no choice but that or be annihilated.” Any _ 
faith for to-day MUST believe in that kingdom, and 
in the power of men of sacrificial spirit and good will 
to bring it to fruition. ’ 

Frank D. Adams has stated, that this article in our 
faith, “is the culminating step in a magnificent pro- 
gression. Men of good-will and sacrificial spirit are 
men who have caught some glimpse of God as eternal 
and all-conquering love, and who feel themselves 
joined with Him in the work of establishing His 
kingdom; men who sense and share the spirit of Jesus; 
men who avow the supreme worth of every human 
personality; men who acknowledgé Truth as that which 
reason and experience have proved valid in human 
life and accept the authority thereof. Thus, by a 
process of rational thinking and a discipline of the 
emotions, do men reach that state of mind and heart 
by which they perceive that good-will and the sacri- 
ficial spirit give release to the only power which is 
able to overcome evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God.” 

How will this kingdom come? There are those 
who believe that it will come only when the world 
grows so rotten God can’t stand the stench of it any 
longer; and when that time comes, then He will give 
one of His avenging angels a super-atomic bomb to 
drop on the earth and destroy it all in one great burst 
of purple flame. However, this cataclysmic bomb will 
be very discriminating in its action so that there will 
be a tiny remnant of saints scattered here and there 
who escape its blast; and these, cleansed of all sin, will 
form the Kingdom of God. 

Will God’s kingdom really come like that? Per- 
haps. We don’t know. But at least Jesus didn’t think 
it would. He said its coming would be like the quiet 
imperceptible, persistent permeation of dough by the 
yeast buried within it. He said its coming was like 
a farmer who sowed his seed; and then waited patiently 
but with a certain hope, waited for it to grow; and 
then cultivated and cared for it until at the proper 
season the harvest came. 

A comparison between to-day and yesterday doesn’t 

show much progress. But the “long look” shows us 
that the seed has been planted, and is growing toward 
the final harvest. Infanticide is still practiced occasion- 
ally, but no longer with community approval. Murder 
is occasionally still resorted to as a political procedure, 
but those who practice it are punished. “Big business” 
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is still not perfect, but business has developed a social 
conscience both toward workers and the public. The 
Negro problem is still with us, but slavery has been 
abolished, and people are awake to the urgency of the 
problems still left unsolved. - Prostitution is still prac- 
ticed, but no longer in the houses of worship and its 
practitioners are no longer called “the holy women.” 
Wars are still fought, but we at least no longer idealize 
the trade of killing as the best of all possible occupa- 
tions for a man. 
i We wish God would hurry a little more some times. 
We’ get impatient with the slowness of His processes. 
So, let us “rest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
Him.” These injunctions are not obsolete; for resting 
in the Lord does not mean loafing on the job, nor is 
_ waiting patiently for Him merely standing by until 
the miracle happens. It is the unfretful, patient, wait- 
ing of the farmer who has planted and tilled, trusting 
in the God of the sunshine and the rain to send the 
harvest in His own good time. 

God, we may trust to do His part. But we, too, 
must do our part. We must be men of good-will. 
Every newspaper we read shouts at us that if the 

nations of the world are to get along together, we must 
show good-will toward each other. Suspicion and 
jealousy, as well as hatred must be banished from our 
hearts. But good-will alone is not enough. Good-will 
must be implemented by a sacrificial spirit—a pro- 
found eagerness not only to share, but also to help. 


The Mark Of Cain 


Charles Girelius 


HERE was something pitiable about the execu- 
T tion of Pierre Laval as a traitor of France. There 
is no doubt about his guilt, for he was a man without 
- mercy when the lives of others were in his power, and 
he himself had invited the retribution that has be- 
fallen him. But was it to the good of society that 
_ his life should be taken in this fashion? War criminals 
of many lands are being judged and executed, and 
there is no protesting against it, for it is a case of 
ruthless judgment taking ‘its own inevitable course. 
We should realize, however, that these executions can- 
not take place without a harmful reaction upon the 
executioners. A man is proud of having done some- 
thing creative, but the taking of a life, even legally, 
is something he can remember only with regret. We, 
“who are not the executioners but a part of the social 
_ order that authorizes the sentence, can recall the event 
only with repugnance. Is there not a better way to 
deal with war criminals? 

We have the story of Cain, who had killed his 
brother, Abel. He was allowed to live, but the story 
says that God put a mark upon him, by which he 
was to be identified. It was not a physical mark, 
but we may well think of it as the reflection of a 
glimmering conscience that moved his fellowmen to 
avoid him. He was the man who killed his brother, 
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A big task certainly, yet the power is ours. This is. 
no blind Pollyanna belief that somehow everything 
will come out all right. Everything will not come out 
all right unless and until we make it so. God is ready 
and waiting to do His part, but men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit must provide the instruments. 

Many people dislike that word “sacrifice.” So do I. 
It suggests giving up something for something else of 
lesser value. As Dr. Adams observes, “It is actually 
just the opposite. . . . No one ever gave up what he 
esteemed of high value for something of cheaper worth. 
Those who made what we call sacrifices always, by a 
profound spiritual intuition, choose the more deathless: 
heritage.” 

Is not Paul richer than Nero? Kagawa than 
Hirohito? Martin Niemoeler than Adolph Hitler? 
Does not the Samaritan on the road of life possess a: 
joy and richness of spirit forever unknown to bandits, 
tyrants, and exploiters? 

This is not a time for bleak despair, no time for 
cowardly resignation, no time for surrendering our 
responsibility and expecting God to intervene on our 
behalf. It is a time, above all times, for unflinching 
determination to keep straight on, letting every failure- 
teach us the secret of a new success, unwavering in 
our faith in the power of men of good-will and sacrifi- 
cial spirit to overcome all evil, and progressively 


establish the kingdom of God. 


and therefore a curse rested upon him, and when he 
realized what had happened he exclaimed, “My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear.” 

The guilt of Cain is multiplied over and over in our 
day in the war criminals now facing justice. It is granted 
that they deserve the judgment of death, but it is. 
not good for society to have so many executions. 
Pierre Laval is gone, but something repulsive remains.. 
Suppose the court had sentenced him not to death but 
to a life with the mark of Cain upon his face, his soul’ 
carrying the load of his guilt for all to see and abhor—. 
reformation perhaps resulting in the end! Suppose we. 
could deal thus with all our war criminals, even Hitler. 

But there is one defect in this argument. Man- 
kind is not yet morally prepared to administer justice 
in this high fashion. There are too many war crfimi- 
nals, too many still plotting in the dark, too many 
who fear to work unswervingly for the right, while. 
those who stand for impartial justice and unselfish 
service to mankind are too few. We have the vision 
of what ought to be, however, and let us hope it : 
shall be. When humanity reaches the time when we 
shall dare to send our war criminals out into the 
world free to go where they will but with the mark 
of Cain on their brows, we shall have lasting peace 
and a great new world. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WEEK AT FERRY BEACH— 
JULY 27-AUGUST 3, 1946 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


“T brought my spirit to the sea,” Max Kapp’s Ferry 
Beach song, set the tone for this year’s Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach. At morning chapel services, in 
the dining hall and at Friendship Circles on the beach at 
the close of busy days, the words of the song were on the 
lips of delegates. 

At the beginning of the week, “The heavens declared the 
glory of God.” Before the week had closed, the same heavens 
showed forth “His mighty works” with torrential downpour. 
(Actually the Portland weather bureau reported that 4.23 
inches of rain fell in twenty-four hours.) Such a complete 
reversal of tradition dampened the clothes and bodies of the 
delegates, but made little difference to the stalwart group 
who took off their shoes and stockings and rolled up their 
trousers or slacks and went on with the business of “institut- 
ing.” Few chose to sit by the warm fire in the Quillen lobby. 
Most set forth bravely to carry out their commitments and 
complete the challenge which the full program set before 
them. 

Literally, all were soaked in the rain. Figuratively, all 
were drenched in an atmosphere which will show its effects 
in the work of Universalist church schools in the months to 
come. Its warmth served to neutralize the thorough chilling 
of an August “northeaster” on the coast of Maine. 

Our church school workers and leaders are a sturdy folk. 
Enthusiasm never waned during the week. There was fun 
and frolic every day. The ocean held its fascination. Even 
at the height of Friday’s storm many hardy individuals 
wandered to the shore to stand before the awe-inspiring 
power of the surf. Student Council programs in the evening 
served as much-needed respites from the heavy schedule. 
At the beginning of the week they served a different pur- 
pose: Saturday, a get-acquainted period under the direction 
of Miss Alice Harrison, and Sunday an illustrated talk “A 
Chaplain Sees China” by Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Haver- 
hill. And still another evening Prof. Bailey gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “How to Understand a Picture.” 

The Grey Quill, given orally each day after supper, 
brought forth originality. The Rev. Maurice W. Cobb from 
North Carolina set his issue in rhyme, and included informa- 
tion regarding the members of the faculty which only 
prowling Ferry Beach reporters can discover. Fried clams 
also made a very real contribution one night as was evident 
when delegates gathered in the Quillen lobby around the 
blazing pine in the fireplace. 

It was not all rain and fun, however. The main purpose 
for the gathering could be found in the challenge which the 
Rey. Horton Colbert of Rochester, Minnesota, brought in 
his sermon on Sunday morning. “Recognizing that we have 
a great task before us, we can turn in several directions. 
We can come face to face with our task and give up, saying 
that the job is too big. We can ignore the problem entirely, 
becoming just another self-satisfied group of individuals which 
calls itself a church. We can try to smash that which we 
oppose, offering nothing better. We can be students with no 
resolution, doing nothing. We can jump from one conclusion 
to another, likewise doing nothing. Or we can co-operate in 
an endeavor to lift mankind.” 

Classes and discussions took up the challenge. After- 
noons were largely spent in recreation but every afternoon 
brought forth a good group ready to discuss vital problems. 
Dr. Blanche Carrier, recently appointed professor at West- 
minster College in Pennsylvania, led a provocative discussion 
on the subject “Can We Develop Christians in an Unchristian 
World?” Dr. Eric I. Lowenthal, Rabbi of Congregation 
Agudas Achim in Leominster, Mass., evidenced his enthusi- 
asm for the Zionist movement in a brilliant manner one 
afternoon, and then again later, met with a large group to 
explain the traditional Sabbath evening service in an ortho- 
dox Jewish home. Dean Max Kapp led a stimulating dis- 
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cussion on the problems which beset Protestantism. Dr. 
Adelaide T. Case of Cambridge, Mass., was present one 
afternoon and conducted a vigorous discussion on the 
church’s responsibility for an educational program. A group 


also met one afternoon to think through the Work Camp ~ 


projects which we are conducting with the Unitarians; an- 
other time to discuss the organization of a Department of 
Education. There was enough material in these discussions 
alone to keep a group busy with constructive thought. 

The practical courses: “The Church Educates for Family 
Life” led by Dr. Carrier; “Church School Superintendent— 
1946 Model” by Miss Margaret Winchester, G.S.S.A. staff 
member; “Working with Junior Highs” by Miss Mary Milner 
of Watertown, Mass.; “Learning How to Teach” by Miss 
Sally Chesser of West Hartford, Conn——offered material for 
both the young and inexperienced teachers as well as those 
older. Dr. Carrier’s course was rich in suggestions for those 
concerned with the church’s need of working with parents in 
the home. A demonstration class of junior boys and girls, 
taught by Miss Winchester, provided opportunity for teach- 
ers to learn by first hand observation. Professor Albert E. 
Bailey, famous author and lecturer, was present for the second 
time as a member of the faculty of this institute. His 
course on “The Gospel in Hymns” was held in the evening 
in order that all might benefit by his fine spirit. 
Bailey presented the historical development of English and 
American hymns. He brought out the various social and 
thedlogical conflicts in the periods since the establishment of 
the Church of England and interpreted to the class some of 
the greatest hymns written during the past four hundred 
years. His constant plea was for people to look into the 
period in which a hymn was written in order to understand 
it. This course was based on a book, soon to be ready for 
publication, which will represent almost a lifetime of study 
in this field. 

Dean Kapp and Rabbi Lowenthal came face to face—or 
should we say “voice to voice’—with the problem of con- 
ducting simultaneous classes on either side of the portable 
partition in Rowland Hall. Was this an attempt to satisfy 
the many persons who wished they might take both courses 
offered in that period? Dr. Lowenthal brought to his class 
a new interpretation of the Hebrew Prophets and _ their 
works, both stimulating and scholarly yet given in a manner 
which gripped his listeners. 

On the other side of the partition, Dr. Kapp was leading 
a class on the subject “Universalism Today.” After a brief 
history of Universalism as we know it and the statements 
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of belief, the Dean of the institute led the way into a produc- 
tive discussion of the present organization of the Universalist 
Church of America and its leaders. To many this course was 
a revelation of the real need for some plan of organization 
which will better harness our forces, 

As usual, the high lights of the institute varied according 
to individual minds and needs. Dr. Carrier’s practical course 
offered many helps to those who plan to work with parents. 
Dr. Lowenthal’s discussion of the prophets brought new in- 
sights to those seeking to deepen their understanding of Old 
Testament history. In addition to his class, the Rabbi made 

a contribution at the banquet which will remain long in the 
‘memories of the one hundred and eighty people in the dining 
room. Simply and effectively he voiced for himself and his 
family who had come to the group as strangers, their appreci- 
ation of the warmth and friendship at Ferry Beach. 

At the Commencement service which followed the ban- 
~quet, delegates were greeted by Rev. Joseph W. Beach, 
president of the General Sunday School Association under 
“whose auspices the institute was held. Those who received 
eards of recognition for their work were thrilled. Five, who 
earned three credits, could be duly proud of their attainment. 
Carroll Fenwick, Jr. was the sole student to receive the sec- 
ond certificate indicatmg work at four successive institutes 
and a fine record of personal growth and service in the local 
church. As a result of the challenge made by Dean Kapp 
at this service one young woman decided to study to be a 
Director of Religious Education and several others evidenced 
‘interest as prospective students for the ministry. During the 

week Dr. Kapp had spoken for St. Lawrence and Prof. 
Rolland E. Wolfe in the interests of Tufts. Morning chapel 
services, conducted by Dr. Kapp, gave a high tone and 
“quality to the week which was bound to bring out a sense of 
individual purpose and dedication. “Uplifted, I rose from 
bended knee”—and set to the task of helping others live life 
to its fullest. 

The largest attendance in many years—116 registered 
delegates, the high standard of the instructors, the evident 

interest and fine work of the students and the high lights 
which made deep impressions on those in attendance, all 
point toward more effective work in our church schools for 
the coming year. This is encugh to make any institute a 
marked success. 


*MURRAY GROVE IS ON THE MAP 
James R. WrAKLEY 


Yes, after four years in the wilderness, undisturbed in a 
world all its own, many of our people have again found our 
‘beloved shrine in Murray Grove. 

It took many weeks of hard work and planning to dress 
those several buildings up for reception. A few thousand 
dollars had to be raised to buy the necessary materials for 
“repairs and renewals. Soap and water and muscle were used 
to clean and polish and paint. You are all welcome, but 
‘the mosquitoes are all screened outside. ; 

-—  Qur church has a new roof and the bricks are newly 

pointed ’and new spouting has been installed. 

Thé interior is newly painted and decorated. The altar 
‘and’ pulpit inspire one with reverence and devotion. 

__ The sessions of the Institute are well-attended and are 

ably supervised. Instruction is the order of each day but 
recreation and fun are encouraged in generous measure. 

‘Rev. George H. Wood superintends the devotional programs 

“while Mr. Grimes makes everyone feel young by directing 

‘the youth activities. A well-chosen committee assists 

wherever necessary. : 

Well-balanced meals to satisfy large appetites are served 
‘in a dining room where joyful singing between the courses 
help make and keep all cheerful. 

- The Murray Mates are increasing in numbers and en- 
thusiasm and already have pledged themselves to a habit of 
revisitation which will last while life lasts. Why not drop in 

on them and learn why we all love Murray Grove and that 

for which it stands. 
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CAMP SEA-BREEZE: AN EXPERIENCE 
IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 
Auice M. Harrison 


Fifty-eight campers and eight staff members gathered 
on the shores of Saco Bay, Ferry Beach, Maine, to spend 
two weeks of work, play and worship, together. In the 
pine-grove, twenty-two Junior-High boys, under the direc- 
tion of Earl McKinney, enjoyed the experience of ‘tenting’ 
(and battling the mosquitoes); and in Rowland Hall, thirty- 
six Junior High girls, under the direction of Alice M. Har- 
rison, enjoyed the experience of ‘dormitory living’. 

Under the fine direction of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Murphy, 
as camp directors, we all progressed daily into an ever grow- 
ing experience in wholesome living. Each morning we 
gathered in the pine-grove chapel for worship; this part of 
the day’s program was soon taken over by the youngsters 
in the Worship Workshop. General Assembly followed this, 
when campers and staff were able to ‘talk over’ camp activ- 
ities and plan for the coming days. The Rey. Burchard 
Royce then held a class for the boys, and Miss Harrison 
one for the girls—built around the idea of the four-fold life, 
physical, mental, spiritual, and social. Then came work- 
shops: Worship, with Miss Harrison; Dramatics, with Mr. 
Murphy; Crafts, with Mrs. Royce; and Music, with Mr. 
McKinney. After an hour of this activity, we had a beach 
period, when all of us went out for a water-front program. 


Such activities as treasure hunts, amateur shows, baseball 
games, square dances, song-fests, and the like, filled in to 
make a balanced program. The Music Workshop produced a 
choir, which sang at chapel each morning, the Dramatic 
Workshop, presented three one-act plays one evening and 
managed the Camp Show, the Worship Workshop in addition 
to conducting the chapel service, conceived, constructed and 
dedicated an ‘imitation’ stained-glass window depicting the 
inspirational side of camp life. The Craft Workshop held an 
exhibit at the close of camp which spoke for itself in the 
amount of creative work done—Barbara Brackett, assisted 
in crafts with finger painting, and stencil painting. 

Mrs. Gladys Corliss served as camp nurse and in many 
other ways added her hand to the carrying on of camp life. 

At the banquet on the last Friday of camp, Gardner 
Howes, of Swampscott and Barbara Swett of Norway, were 
elected best all-round campers; and E. King Hempel of 
Swampscott, and Joan Pride of Norway, came in second. 

A candle-light service of dedication to all that camp 
stood for, brought to an end these two weeks of CAMP 
SEA-BREEZE. 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE, 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


WORLD COMMUNITY DAY 

November 1 has been set aside again 
this year as annual World Community 
Day. It is one of the three special 
days sponsored by The United Council 
of Church Women. World Community 
Day is the youngest of the three, this 
being the fourth program. 

In 1943, we were in the midst of a 
gigantic war, the end of which no one 
could foretell. All Christian thinking 
people knew that there was but one 
sure way to peace. That way lead 
through tolerance, and understanding, 
and justice. In the words of the offi- 
cials of The United Council of Church 


Women, the way to peace lay in the. 


establishment of Christian 
World Order. 

Christian World Order does not come 
by wishful thinking. It is something 
that we must work hard to achieve, all 
of us, not just a few leaders. 

The ten million Protestant Christian 
women, banded together, are a mighty 
force. Potentially they could change 


the current of thinking along the lines 


a more 


that make for dissension and_strife;- 


race relations, minority injustices, un- 
fair food regulations, and many more. 
The advance leaflet sent out in antici- 
pation of World Community Day says 
that these ten million women “if we 
work together and are guided by God’s 
spirit, could so change America, so de- 
velop the United Nations, and so 
hearten the courageous Christian women 
of other lands that a really new world 
would begin to grow.” 

Such achievement, however, can only 
be the result of wnited action, and 
united action calls for study, prepara- 
tion, consecration, and a willingness to 
interpret the New Order not in terms 
of a smug and selfish concept, but in 
the light of universal brotherhood and 
all that that broad term implies. 

Annually the World Community Day 
programs help to create this larger vi- 
sion. The present theme is The Price 
of Enduring Peace, developed under the 
chairmanship of Evelyn Luchs, Com- 
mittee on World Community Day. A 
set of materials includes suggestions on 
observing the day; a worship service 
under the title, We, The People; sug- 
gestion for consecration of gifts; pro- 
moting the machinery; with suggestions 
on what church women can do; perfect- 
ing methods; providing motivation for 
the World Church, with suggestions for 
implementation of the program. 

Successful accomplishment of the 
ends hoped for through this program 
will be achieved only to the extent 
Christian women are willing to prepare 
themselves by a conditioning of their 
minds. Local groups are urged to get 
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together in study groups or committee 
meetings and plan carefully for the 
November 1 meeting. Some of the 
many references are: 

The Return to Japan, Report of the 
Christian Deputation to Japan, 1945; 
The Church’s Battle for Europe’s Soul, 
A. L. Warnshuis; Christian Global 
Strategy, Walter W. Van Kirk; One 
World or None, Masters and Way; 
Fifty Facts About UNRRA. 

Individual sets of program material 
(6 sheets with instructions) sell at 10 
cents. Forty sets, $2.00 and one hun- 
dred sets, $5.00. Order from the Ex- 
ecutive Office of The Association of 
Universalist Women, 16 Beacon St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 


RURAL SERVICE WORK 
AT CHUNG HO CHANG 


GINLING COLLEGE 
July 1, 1946 


The Association of Universalist Women 
16 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Dear Friends: 

I am sure you will be interested in 
the latest news from Ginling about the 
rural service work, both in Chengtu 
and in Nanking. A recent letter from 
Dr. Wu says that arrangements have 
been made with the Canadian Mission 
to carry on the station at Chung Ho 
Chang. The scope of the work will be 
somewhat reduced after Ginling leaves 
but the Provincial Social Affairs Com- 
mission will continue its subsidy for the 
nursery school. 

Miss Tsu Yu-dji and Miss Hsiung 
Ya-na, the two who have so ably car- 
ried the responsibility for this work in 
Szechwan, are returning to Nanking 
with the College. Before starting on 
the long and arduous trip by train and 
truck, they had a conference with Dr. 
Wu and it was decided that when they 
reached Nanking, they would select 
the best location for a service center 
near the campus. They will have plans 
for the work well in hand before Miss 
Hsiung starts for America for a year 
of advanced study at Cornell, made 
possible by a generous grant from the 
United China Relief Child Welfare 
Committee. 

We are all very happy over this 
recognition of Miss Hsiung. Dr. Wu 
writes: “The fact that the United China 
Relief Child Welfare Committee granted 
Ya-na a scholarship proves her valuable 
service and the Universalist Women 
should be gratified with such results of 
their contribution.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Corneia 8. Mutxs, Secretary 


(Mrs. W. Plumer Mills) 


MISSIONARIES RETURN 


Approximately four hundred Chris- 
tian missionaries returning to fields in 
China and the Philippines expect to 
sail from San Francisco on August 28 
on the S.S. Marine Lynx, operated by 
the American President Lines, in the 
largest mass movement of mission per- 
sonnel in foreign mission history, accord- 
ing to Winfred P. Elson, secretary of 
the Foreign Miss‘ons Conference of 
North America. Ports of call are 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 

The four hundred represent the van- 
guard of some eight thousand Protestant. 
missionaries who will return to fields m 
various countries in East Africa and the 
Pacific Islands as rapidly as their em- 
ploying mission boards in the United 
States and Canada can clear passports. 
and passage, and supplies for their 
maintenance and the rehabilitation of 
their mission stations. 

The Marine Lynx will be the first of 
two or more “missionary ships” spon- 
sored by the Foreign Missions Confer— 
ence in an attempt to ease the trans- 
portation bottleneck in the Pacifie 
which has held missionaries and their 
families for weeks at a time in West 
Coast hotels awaiting notification of 
available space on freighters. 

The vessel, one of the former C-4 
Army transports, will provide “troop” 
type quarters for missionary passengers, 
segregating men, women, and children 
in emergency cabins fitted with tiers of 
bunks. Freight and baggage holds will — 
carry a limited quantity of personal 
equipment, including automobiles and — 
household effects, to replace material 
lost or destroyed during the war. 

The State Department has advised : 
representatives of the Committee on | 
East Asia and the Treasurers Commit- 
tee of the Foreign Missions Conference, | 
which are handling the details, that it 
will facilitate passage of missionaries in | 
groups, except for the danger areas in 
Shantung Province and north of the 
Yellow River. Twenty-nine mission 
boards with work in the two countries 
will send personnel on the first ship. 

It is stated in the New York offices 
of the Foreign Missions Conference 
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that the steamship company expects to 
have a second missionary ship avail- } 


able in September and a third some } 
weeks later to accommodate six hun- + 
dred to seven hundred additional mis- | 
sionaries for whom there is no room on 
the Marine Lynx. 

Release from 

Missions Public Relations Office 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 
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“SOMETHING NEW FOR CHURCH. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Books ‘n’ Things is the title of a new 
book list for children’s workers. It in- 
cludes everything from books about the 
B-ble, and about teaching children, to 
pictures, playthings, worship materials 
and victrola records. An excellent sec- 
tion on books to read at home is in- 
cluded. 


The list is mimeographed, having been 


prepared by the Children’s Division 


Committee of the New York State 
Council of Churches. It may be secured 
by wr ting to The General Sunday School 
Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing 25c. 

A Guide to Christian Education in 
Church and Home, a more complete list, 
has been prepared by the Curriculum 
Committee of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. It brings together in 
a most helpful way the aims, materials, 
courses of study, and other tools needed 
for workers with each age through the 
church. Here we find something similiar 
to our Workers’ Kits, in the form of 
bibliography. Superintendents and mem- 
bers of Religious Education Committees 
will find it most helpful, as well as 
teachers of the church school. A copy 
might well be added to each church 
school library as a useful corollary to 
Courses of Study Recommended for Um- 
versalist Church Schools for All Age 
Growps. (Order through Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Price 50c.) 


FOR LEADERS OF WORSHIP 


Tue: Licht Is Srmi SHINING IN THE 
Darkness. By Kirby Page.  50c 
"single copies; quantity prices. (Order 
U-P.4.) 
Those who attended the Religious 


_ Education Institute at Ferry Beach ex- 


perienced something new and vital in 
worship. Dean Max Kapp, on several 
occasions, made use of the new booklet 
of worship services, The Light Is Still 
Shining in the Darkness, by Kirby Page. 
Such themes as “The Transforming 
Power of Silence,” “Voices of Lamenta- 
tion and Bitter Weeping,” “Moral and 


Spiritual Pioneers” and “These Things 
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Shall Be” were developed by the use of 
three or four leading voices, inter- 
spersed with hymns and spirituals fa- 
miliar to the group. At times, the lead- 
ing voices came from the rear and the 
plano was moved to the rear also. The 
readings are taken from a wide range of 
sources, including the Bible, some prose 
and much poetry. 

This little book will find its way into 
adult services of worship, and those for 
youth. Its Foreword and Footnotes 
contain useful suggestions for planning 
and conducting services of worship of 
this kind, and its price in quantity ought 
to make it available for general use. 


STOCK TAKING TIME 

For some church school teachers, Sep- 
tember is a stock-taking time. A year’s 
teaching has been completed, and soon 
the class is to be promoted to a new 
grade. What has been “learned” dur- 
ing the past year? It is well to try to 
sum up some of the accomplishments, 
to lift out the achievements, see how 
the children have grown. Just as a 
child likes to measure his stature 
against the lnme marking his height of a 
year ago, so he enjoys measuring his 
mental and spiritual attainments against 
last year’s record. 

“T used to get cross when someone 
else wanted a turn passing crayons,” 
commented six-year old Bobby. “Now 
Im used to taking turns.” 

“Remember when Tommy came to 
visit and we were slow making friends?” 
asked John, aged eight. “Now we're 
friends with all the children from the 
housing project.” 

“Tt was such fun visiting the Gale 
Home and taking the flowers from our 
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garden. They really liked our singing 
too,” this from Mary Lou. 

Virginia could hardly wait for a 
chance to speak her thoughts. “My 


father and mother came on Children’s 
Day. They liked our picture that we 
dedicated that day.” 

Experiences of sharing, of getting 
along together, of reaching out to others 
in the neighborhod, of worshiping to- 
eether—these were indeed marks of 
spiritual growth. Against the “course” 
studied together in class, these high- 
lights stood out in the children’s memo- 
ries. Happy is the teacher who can 
discern the marks of progress along the 
way. 

One class moves up to the next grade, 
a new class takes its place. How may 
the teacher prepare for their coming? 
There will be new tools needed, fresh 
materials, and all must be in readiness. 
Perhaps some of the new pupils will be 


strangers with whom the teacher must 
become acquainted. A call in their 
homes will be much the best way of 
starting the new year. Early in the 
month an outdoor meeting may be 
planned, for it is through play that fine 
working relationships are formed. Talk- 
ing with parents and sharing plans with 
them helps. If the course of study is the 
same one used for that grade last .year, 
the teacher will be familiar with it, and 
can block out her plans as she comes to 
know the special needs of the new class. 
There will be changes to be made, on 
the basis of last year’s experience, and 
possibly other changes due to differ- 
ences in children. As she calls in the 
homes she may show the materials to 
the parents, and discuss some of the 
purposes and plans with them. A par- 
ents’ meeting may sometimes be ar- 
ranged, when new interest is aroused 
and unexpected things happen. 


Most of all, the teacher plans to set 
forth on the new venture in learning 
by helping the children to plan together. 
To the extent that they are “in” on the 
planning their interest will grow, and 
true learning will take place. “Making 
the Bible Desired” is the title of one 
teacher’s plan. Whatever the course, it 
must be wanted so much by them that 
they are willing to put forth effort to 
achieve. The teacher who has discover- 
ed how to help children work together 
in solving their problems has found the 
secret of teaching. 


SOME FERRY BEACH 
STATISTICS 


Religious Education Institute, July 
28-August 3, 1946. A large enrollment 
—one hundred and sixteen—brought to- 
gether delegates from nine states, all 
six New England states plus New York, 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. The 
Institute numbered among those pres- 
ent eight ministers, six professional di- 
rectors of religious education, eleven 
church school superintendents ‘and a 
goodly number of church school teach- 
ers as well as officers and_ secretaries, 
members of religious education commit- 
tees and parents. Fifty-nine attended 
Ferry Beach for the first time. 

At the end of the week, credit cards 
were given to all students completing 
requirements in the various courses. 
One hundred and thirty-eight credits in 
all were issued. Five students received 
three credits each, fifty-six received two 
each, and eleven received one each. To © 
Carroll Fenwick, Jr. went the second 
certificate of progress, representing four 
successive institutes at Ferry Beach. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ON THE MANY FRONTS OF THE ALCOHOL FIGHT 


To Tue Eprror: 


Timely and sound Editorials and Reactions in the Leader 
reflect concern of Universalists about liquor and tobacco. 


Prohibition has been rejected. Repeal is a hollow mock- 
ery. Per-capita drinking and crime are reaching new heights. 

Education is urgently needed—as drys well know. But 
it would reflect upon public intelligence to say that people 
generally need to be taught the obvious effects of drinking 
alcohol, or that they do not know the world would be better 
if liquor and tobacco business was wholly eliminated. It 
would be a worse accusation to charge that many church 
members do not know in their hearts they ought to be out- 
spoken and uncompromising against alcoholism at everyone 
of its “many fronts.” 


Of all fronts the voting booth is the only one at which the 
liquorites do not laugh. With more sagacity than church- 
men, by ridicule and super-propaganda, backed by unlimited 
finance they saddled lawlessness upon the eighteenth amend- 
ment instead of upon the treachery of enforcement officials 
and disloyalty of short-sighted industrialists who sought to 
shift their income taxes onto beer drinkers—as is well proved. 
Thus the liquor traffic got a stranglehold upon America. 


To break that hold church members now have the great- 
est responsibility. In them and no other are faith, motive, 
influence and VOTES enough to make America a sober and 
a safe nation. 

Why don’t they? 

A good Friend of the Methodist church who denounces 
the alcohol traffic from A to Z—and always votes for it, 
wails “We can’t get anywhere.” I say to him, Where have 
you got now by joining hands at the polls with Liquorites 
whom you despise? You lend your precious influence to 
barter the souls and bodies of men, women, boys and girls for 
license money to satisfy the greed of whiskey makers and 
sellers, to help shrewd, “Patriotic” politicians into office and 
to keep the good-will of beer guzzlers and whiskey tipplers. 
Don’t you know that alcohol causes crime, poverty, disease, 
and accidents costs the taxpaying public thousands of dollars 
more than bragged-about, contaminated license money—not 
to name tragedies of broken homes, racial degeneration and 
national peril? Why not enough trust in God to vote for 
Righteousness even in the face of side events and what the 
world calls defeat? 


Education as to the deadly nature of alcohol and the need 
of right living, nutrition and security in every home can 
not be overdone. But education as to the necessity of right- 
eous laws and obedience has yet to reach the multitude. For 
lack of this America has become a drunken nation,—in more 
ways than alcoholism. 


A good law is in itself an education able to reach an un- 
fortunate class otherwise immune to truth. To legalize an 
anti-social immorality is miseducation for a more unfor- 
tunate class, too willing to believe a lie, and live it, 

A multitude of church members, Fundamentalist and 
Liberal, have yet to be taught the far-reaching applications 
of the two Great Commandments, and consistency with 
their solemn avowals of belief. In short,—To put on the 
whole armor of God. 

This, I think is a reasonable duty, the literal meaning and 
the salvation of organized Universalism. 


Henry La Fayerre Giespre 
Manchester, Iowa. 
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“APPRECIATION FROM FELLOW EDITOR 


To THE Epiror: ; 
Thank you for the story by Nancy Wayne in your issue 
of August 17. I enjoyed it. 
E. A. Carter, Assistant Editor, Friend’s Intelligencer 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


BREAKFAST AT NINETY 


Dear Epiror: 

Who inquired “Had I a housekeeper?” Oh yes, I had one. 
But after a “flash i’ the pan,” I didn’t have any. It hap- 
pened in the evening, and she did not come back in the 
morning to get my breakfast. I had to get it myself. That 
did not phase me. After ninety years, I knew a thing or two 
about preparing breakfast. 

First make a fire. I just turned a knob and there it was, 
electric heat, the best ever. I put on a kettle of water and 
dropped an egg in. I set the table. 

The water was boiling, the toast was burning and the 
coffee was done. I sat down to breakfast. 

The egg was done and then some. I like it just done. 
Where was the salt? I forgot the butter and cream too. 
But the toast, coffee and egg tasted fine. 
far as they went. 

I usually ate a cereal too. It was not on the table. I 
had not wanted it until then. And the sugar, I knew exactly 
where it was. But it was not there. Somebody moved it. 
Oh here it is. I had no napkin either. No matter, use my 
handkerchief. It was handier. 

Breakfast was done. It was all right, just suited me. 
Being busy at the time I did not turn off the fire until about 
noon. Splendid. Who said I needed a housekeeper? 

Yours, 
KELLERMAN 
Blanchester, Ohio 


ENJOYED ARTICLES 


To tue Eprror: 
I enjoyed greatly “Across the Vista of Fifty Years” and 
“Incidents in a Long Life.” 
Erse, Tucker 


Fllmore, New York + | 


BELIEVES CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS SHOULD 
SERVE FULL TERMS 


To rue Epriror: 


They satisfied, as — 


In his article in the July ‘Christian Leader’ Robert Dick | 


makes what seems to me a completely unwarranted assump- 
tion when he calls Conscientious Objectors political prison- 
ers. ‘They are not in trouble because of their political opin- 
ions or affiliations. They are in prison or in camps because 
they refused to obey a duly enacted law of the United 


States. They are law-breakers and as such are in conflict 
with law enforcement agents. Politics has nothing to do 
with it. 


When this began these fellows d'd a lot of great talking 
about sufferg for their convictions and of doing this or that 
regardless of the consequences. Now they are trying to 
escape the consequences. 

Conscientious Objectors should serve out their sentences 
like any other law-breakers. War is played for keeps; the 
dead the world around receive no amnesty, neither should 
those who refuse to help. 


Donaup B. Kine 


Stockton, Illinois 
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“first picnic. 


_the 


- now reside at Stockton, II. 


_ before winter weather arrives. 
-vesper service will be held in Webster 


News of Churches and Church People 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST PICNIC 


The Iowa Universalists met at 
Mitchellville on August 11 for their 
The program opened with 
a worship service at 11 A.M. 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Web- 


“ster City had charge of the worship 


service. Her topic was “Stupidity of 
Unfaith.” Dr. Jones announced this as 
her last service as an active member of 
Universalist ministry. She has 
seryed for fifty-four years as an active 
member and two years before she was 
ordained. She will continue to make 
her home at Webster City. Dr. Jones 
was presented with a corsage of red 
roses by the Iowa Association of Uni- 
versalist Women for her many years of 
inspiration and help. 

Rey. O. G. and M. O. Colgrove were 
visitors. They had served the Mitchell- 
ville church for twenty years. They 
Rey. Edna 
Bruner of Canton, N. Y. was also pres- 
ent. She formerly served the Waterloo 
ehurch and visited here as field worker 
for the Universalist- Church of America. 

The Rev. O. G. Colgrove and Rev. 
Edna Bruner assisted Dr. Jones with 
the service. A comparatively new or- 


ganization, the Iowa Universalist Youth 


Choir, furnished the music for the 
service with Mrs. Helen Graham Can- 
non of Mitchellville as soloist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. T.. R. Amsden and 
directed dy Mrs. Gertrude Neudeck of 
Webster City. This was their first pub- 
lic appearance and we expect great 
things of the group, the youngest of 
whom is eleven. 

At the close of the morning worship 
service, the group enjoyed a_ basket 
dinner in the parish hall. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent visiting. 


It is hoped to make this an annual 
affair. 


There were about seventy pres- 
ent, which was a fair attendance con- 
sidering August as vacation month. Dr. 
Laura’ B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant was 
unable to be with us as she is vacation- 
ing in Mexico. 

The Youth Choir expects to hold 


vesper services in all the Iowa churches 
The first 


City in September. 


: MERRILL WARD RECOVERING 
FROM AN OPERATION 


Rey. Merrill C. Ward underwent an 
emergency gall bladder operation at St. 


~Luke’s Hospital in Middleboro, Mass., 


June 27. He is recovering at the home 
of his son, Richard, in Middleboro and 
expects to resume church services on 
September 8. 


September 7, 1946 


WILMINGTON VERMONTERS 
CELEBRATE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF 

FLINT M. BISSELL 


On Sunday, August 11, Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell was in Wilmington, Vermont, his 
native town, to preach in what for fifty 
years he has called “his” church. He 
was greeted by a church filled to ca- 
pacity and had a very pleasant surprise 
sprung on him. During his last Divinity 
School vacation, in 1896, he went to 
Wilmington and re-opened the Uni- 
versalist Church after it had had a 
number of years of pastorless inactivity. 

For several years thereafter he kept 
the church supplied with ministers, then 
for fourteen years he lived on his Air 


Castle Farm and preached in the church. 


every Sunday. After moving to Grove 
Hall he kept his farm as a summer 
home and preached in the Wilmington 
church during July and August each 
year. Since selling his farm he has 
gone to Wilmington and held services 
twice each August. There are only a 
few members of the old church left, but 
townspeople and summer residents al- 
ways fill the church, of which for thirty- 
eight continuous years he has been the 
only pastor. Nineteen hundred forty-six 
being the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
preaching there, his people decided to 
celebrate. At the close of the service, 
Dr. Bissell was handed a notice to read, 
an invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin A. Brown for the whole congrega- 
tion to go from the service to their 
beautiful home “Beaver Brook,” where 
a sumptuous collation was served to 
one hundred fifty people. After Dr. 
Bissell had cut the four-story “birth- 
day” cake, all gathered in the spacious 
living room for a program of music 
and speaking which left the “victim” 
quite unable to express his thanks for 
what he said was one of the happiest 
days of his life. He carried home a 
guest book with the signatures of all 
present. 


ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TO CELEBRATE 


The Abington, Mass. Universalist 
Church plans a banquet September 30 
to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Rev. M. C. Ward’s ordination. 


For over fifty years continuously, Mr. 
Ward has been serving in some Univer- 
salist pastorate. These include Hing- 
ham, Quincy, Southbridge, Jamaica 
Plain and Assinippi, Mass. and Nor- 
way, Gilford and Livermore Falls in 
Maine. His present pastorate at Abing- 
ton, Mass. is now in its twelfth year. 


SUSAN ANDREWS TO REMAIN 
WITH GENERAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION; VOTED 
YEAR’S LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
MARGARET WINCHESTER, 
ACTING DIRECTOR FOR ONE 
YEAR, TO BE ASSISTED BY 
ALICE HARRISON 


The Executive Board of the General 
Sunday School Association is very glad 
to announce that Susan M. Andrews 
will remain as its Executive Director. 
Miss Andrews resigned some months 
ago in order that she might be free, be- 
ginning this fall, for rest, study, and 
release from the constant pressure of 
exacting executive work that she has 
carried on for the past fifteen years. In 
order to replace her satisfactorily, the 
Executive Board faced a very serious 
problem. The Board met August 3 and 
4 at Ferry Beach. At this meeting the 
board was able to persuade Miss An- 
drews to reconsider her resignation and 
to remain as the Executive Director of 
our Association. 

The Board voted to grant Miss An- 
drews a year’s leave of absence to en- 
able her to rest, study and travel. She 
will return to take up her duties on 
September 1, 1947. Until her return, 
Margaret Winchester will serve as act- 
ing Executive Director and, in order 
to provide the needed assistance to 
Miss Winchester to make possible the 
continuance of the services rendered 
by the headquarters office of the G. S. 
S. A., the Board has engaged Alice M. 
Harrison. ‘Miss Harrison’s years of 
successful work at our Lynn church and 
her more recent experience in field 
work fully qualify her for this impor- 
tant assignment. She will begin her 
services on October 1, and will be 
available to do the field work that has 
been a major responsibility of Margaret 
Winchester. The staff of the G.S.S. A. 
will do its best to maintain, until Miss 
Andrew’s return, the high standards of 
service that have always prevailed under 
her leadership and they and the Execu- 
tive Board and all of her friends and 
associates extend to her all best wishes 
for this year of study and refreshment 
and for her return with high enthu- 
sasm to her work. 


HOPE HILTON GIVES. 
ORGAN RECITAL 


The Universalist Church at Rockport, 
Massachusetts presented the Rev. Hope 
Hilton in a recital of organ music 
Wednesday, August 28, at 8 P.M. 

An offering was taken for the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee. 


Massachusetts Universalists Alerted For Advance 


Dana E. 


The date of June 2, 1946, is destined 
to find its way into the historic annals 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, On that Sunday afternoon, 
one hundred and seventy-five ministers 
and picked lay leaders of the Conven- 
tion gathered in four area meetings to 
lay the groundwork for the fall pro- 
eram of advance. The advance _ pro- 
gram which calls for a ten per cent 
advance in all areas of church life over 
a period of ten years, had been enthu- 
siastically adopted by the State Con- 


vention delegates who met a month 
earlier at North Attleboro. The area 
meetings were held at Wakefield, 
Brockton, Worcester and Wellesley, 


with the local churches acting as hosts 
to the several groups. The meetings 
were addressed by devoted lay leaders: 
Arthur A. Moulton, Malden; David L. 
Peirce, Arlington; William Thomson, 
Arlington; Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, Cam- 
bridge. The aims and objectives of the 
first stages of the advance program were 
discussed and debated. The reports from 
the meetings indicate that our laity 
will no longer stand for a half-hearted 
program for our churches. They want 
the message of Universalism broadcast 
on the radio, in the press and from the 
pulpit. Apparently Massachusetts Uni- 
versalists are ready to pay for these 
needs, for at North Attleboro, they 
set the new state superintendent’s salary 
at five thousand dollars and then pro- 
ceeded to set the new salary and ex- 
penses of the field worker at thirty-six 
hundred dollars. Slowly, but steadily, 
we seem to be learning what we have 
always known, but up to now have re- 
fused to believe; namely, that a good 
program of advance must have money 
Too, our people are learning for the 
first time that a small denomination 
must be more devoted, more loyal and 
more self-sacrificing, if we are to make 
gains in competition with the larger 
denominations. On one of the hottest 
afternoons of late June, the new super- 
intendent, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Mr. 
Frederick L. Harrison, Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr., Rev. Albert F. Harkins 
and the writer surveyed a new develop- 
ment near the new church at Welles- 
ley. Loyalty and devotion is beginning 
to be a keyword with the clergy as well 
as with the laity. 

The responsibility for setting up the 
technical plans for the advance pro- 
gram has been allocated to a represen- 
tative committee of beth laity and 
clergy... The committee has set up 
several sub-committees to facilitate its 
mounting agenda of work. A research 
committee under the leadership of Mr. 
Edward Hempel, Swampscott, is mak- 
ing an exhaustive statistical survey of 
the churches of the state. In order to 
plot the advance of the churches, it is 
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necessary to know where we are at the 
present moment in terms of members, 
attendance, educational programs, fi- 
nances, physical setup, etc. In the fall, 
a series of radio programs will be in- 
augurated by the committee, headed by 
Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. The pub- 
licity committee, headed by the writer, 
has already secured greater newspaper 
publicity than hitherto. 

On World Wide Communion Sunday 
in October, a gigantic mass meeting of 
twelve hundred Universalists will be 
held in the auditorium of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Cambridge. Promi- 
nent Universalist laity and clergy will 
address the meeting. Each Greater Bos- 
ton Church will be assigned a quota of 
attendants it must bring to the meet- 
ing. In the evening, there will be 
conferences for men, women and youth. 
The aim of the meeting is to make an 
impact on the Greater Boston com- 
munity as well as upon our own people. 
Several of our choirs will mass forces 
for the occasion. Similar meetings will 
be held later in other sections of the 
state. 

Officers of the auxiliary organizations, 
who were elected at the North Attle- 


bor Convention are: Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Associa- 
tion—President, Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 


Wellesley; 
F. Ziegler, 
Donald W. 


Albert 
Mrs. 


Vice-President, Rev. 
Wakefield; Secretary, 
Lawson, Rockport; Treas- 
urer, Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, Wor- 
cester; Trustees, Miss Mary Milner 
and Rey. Robert G. Hosmer. Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Ministerial Asso- 
ciation:—President, Rev. Albert F. 
Harkins, North Attleboro; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rev. Albert F. Ziegler, Wakefield; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr., Waltham. Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women — 
President, Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, 
Cambridge; Vice-President, Mrs. Frank 
W. Balcomb, Peabody; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. C. G. Wellington, Malden; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Robert 
M. Rice, Arlington; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Robert A. Dickson, Malden. Massa- 
chusetts-Rhode Island Universalist 
Youth Fellowship—President, David R. 


Cahill, Medford; Vice-President, Sylvia 
Rice, Millbury; Recording Secretary, 


Doris Martin, North Weymouth; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Nance Lavender, 
Melrose; Treasurer, David MacPherson, 
West Somerville. Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist. Convention — President, Rev. 
Arthur W. Webster, Salem; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chester A. Dunlap, Framingham; 
Secretary, Frederick L. Harrison, West 
Somerville; Treasurer, George A. Up- 
ton, Salem; Trustees for three years 
David L. Peirce, Arlington; Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Pfaff, Cambridge. 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, who fell and * 
broke her hip at North Attleboro, May 
7, is recovering slowly at the Baker 
Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Ralph Boyd has been called 
back into the chaplaincy and will be 
stationed in Kentucky. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EvuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning ~« 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


~ Theological, School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 
Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


_If YOU are interested write today for 
|. information to 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
‘and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
ment guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transjents the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 
y Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 
- Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 
Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 
Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
-Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
“ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 
Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
——————————————— ne 
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DOCTOR CUMMINS’ 
FATHER DIES 


Mr. J. C. Cummins, father of Dr. 

Robert Cummins, General Superintend- 
ent of Universalist Churches, died at 
his home in Sidney, Ohio, August 9, 
after a brief ilmess. Mr. Cummins was 
in his eighty-sixth year. He was a 
leading citizen of Sidney and one of 
Ohio’s best known banking men. Of him, 
the Sidney Daily News said: 
_ “Although he had not been as active 
in recent weeks as was his custom be- 
cause of his illness, he had retained his 
active interest in business affairs and 
community activities. He had attended 
the meetings of the bank directors reg- 
ularly until two weeks ago. 

“Mr. Cummins had been one of the 
leading financial figures in the commun- 
ity for three score and eleven years with 
his civic interest also carrying him into 
other activities, particularly with the 
Sidney Public Library and the Monu- 
mental building trustees. 

“His association with the financial 
institutions of Sidney dates back to 
1875 when he entered the old First 
Exchange bank, then located in the 
Thomson building. 

He entered the present Citizens 
National bank as assistant cashier in 
1881 and continued as cashier for a to- 
tal of twenty-five years before becom- 
ing associated with the First National 
Exchange bank. 

“John Carey Cummins was a mem- 
ber of an old Sidney family which lo- 
cated here in 1834. He was born on 
December 20, 1859, in Sidney, the son 
of John E. and Harriet K. Carey Cum- 
mins. He received his education in the 
Sidney public schools. 

“In 1881, he was united in marriage 
to Jennie Aurelia Taylor and she has 
preceded him in death, passing away in 
1942. He is survived by two sons and 
a daughter, Harriet Cummins, teacher 
in the Sidney public schools; Taylor 
Cummins, an attorney residing in Bon 
Air, Sidney; and Robert Cummins, of 
Boston, Mass., General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church in America. 
There are also five grandchildren.” 

Funeral services were held Monday, 
August 12. Officiating were the Rev. 
John W. Meister of the First Presby- 
terian Church of which Mr. Cummins 
was a member and-Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins. Fulfilling an agreement made 
at the request of his father some years 
ago, Dr. Cummins delivered the ad- 
dress. 


VETERAN ENGLISH 
UNIVERSALIST LEADER DIES 


Word has just been received by cable- 
gram from the Rev. Arthur Peacock of 
London, England, of the death of Dr. 
McGregor-Reid on August 2. Dr. 
Reid, who was the veteran pastor of 
the London Universalist Church and 
whose picture appears elsewhere in this 
number, died quietly his sleep. 


GRACE WHITE 

On Wednesday, May 29th, Metro- 
politan New York lost one of its most 
outstanding workers in our Universalist 
Fellowship. Miss Grace White, from 
the year 1895 to her death was one of 
the hardest workers in our Fellowship. 
In the year 1895 she attended the Na- 
tional Convention of the Y.P.C.U. in 
Lynn, Mass., and upon her return from 
that convention, she was put in charge 
of the Service Committee at our Chapin 
Home in Jamaica, N. Y. From 1895 to 
1907 she served as chairman of that 
committee; from 1907 to 1944 as a mem- 
ber of that committee. She relinquished 
her committee-membership in 1944 
when she became a member of the 
Chapin Home family. Feeling as she 
did, it would be improper to stay as a 
committee member. However, from 
1944 to her death, she worked just as 
hard for the Service Committee as she 
did while a member of it. 

Miss White died very suddenly at the 
Chapin Home on May 29th. Her burial 
took place Saturday, June Ist. In the 
absence of her Pastor, Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, D.D. of All Souls, Brooklyn, 
who was at Dean Academy as the 
speaker at the 80th annual commence- 
ment, the Rev. Benj. Hersey, D.D. of 
our Universalist Chuch of Divine Pa- 
ternity in New York City, officiated at 
the memorial and burial service. 
WILLARD HERBERT MILLER 

Willard Herbert Miller died at his home in 
Beebe, Quebec, March 18. The funeral was 
held on March 20, and burial was in the 
cemetery at Griffin’s corners, near the site, 
of the historic Union Church which was a 
landmark for the countryside until its 
destruction by fire some ten years ago. Mr. 
Miller was a member of the Universalist 
group that worshipped there, and continued 
his interest in Universalism, attending the 
church at Derby Line, Vermont, as occa- 
sion permitted, Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
pastor at Derby Line, took part in the 
funeral service. 

HOWARD BROOKS SUCCEEDS 
DR. CHARLES R. JOY AS 


-UNITARIAN SERVICE DIRECTOR 


The appoimtment of Rev. Howard 
Brooks to the position of acting execu- 
tive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee was announced August 1, 
by William Emerson, Chairman of the 
Committee. He will replace Dr. 
Charles R. Joy, whose resignation was 
accepted July 31. 

Dr. Joy served the Unitarian Service 
Committee in Europe in 1940-41, and 
became executive director in 1944. He 
plans to return to his literary work, 
which was interrupted by the war. 

Bart. L’Hommedieu has been ap- 
pointed to direct the fund-raising cam- 
paign of the committee this fall, when a 
budget of two million dollars will be 
raised. Mr. L’Hommedieu was formerly 
public relations counsel for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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present day.” 


Get your copy today. 


WARD-CHASE 


Rev. Melvin Nash Ward and Pauline 
Helen Chase of Winterfront, Maine, 
were married June 23 in the Livermore 
Falls, Maine, Universalist Church. The 
ceremony was performed by Rev. Mer- 
rill C. Ward, father of the groom. 


PERSONAL 


Rey. and Mrs. Lyman Achenbach of 
Towanda, Pennsylvania, called at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters on August 20. 
Mr. Achenbach preached in the Inde- 
pendent Christian Church in Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts on August 18. 
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Comment by Mr. Wyman reviewing it: 
novel with absorbing characterizations; with each character complet- 
ing his or her part before fading from the scene, I have read. You 
will love Bill Dunnigan and think about him for weeks after reading, 
‘The Miracle of the Bells!’ It should rightfully take its place with 
other great novels written about the commonplace humanities in the 
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Prentice Hall produces another book destined to be a “best 
seller.” The Universalist: Publishing House is proud to be able to 
tell you about THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS and promise you 


prompt service on all orders. 


THE MIRACLE 
OF THE BELLS 


Russell Janney 


is the result of a man’s devotion 
to the high principle of a prom- 
ise he had given. 


The author has woven from a 
simple theme of a young girl’s 
aspiring to stardom, a _ great 
symphony of human emotions 
with all its overtones and under- 
tones. 


“The most complete 


“Rarely have I found a book more delightfully refreshing, more 
worth remembering. Russell Janney’s ‘The Miracle of the Bells’ is 
one of the best.” Dr. Roperr Cummins. 
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PERSONAL 

The Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is 
visiting Mexico as the guest of Dr. 
Juan Pascoe of the Mexican Methodist 
Church. Mr. Priestley has had the 
privilege of attending the Summer 
School of the National University of 
Mexico and meeting with the leaders of 
the Protestant Churches in Mexico and 
with numerous Government officials. 
During the past three months he has 
traveled some ten thousand miles in 
Mexico visiting the principal cities and 
making a study of the Ejidos and collec- 
tive farms. 


BOOK CORNER 


Tue Miracte or THE Beits. By Rus- 


sell Janney. Prentice Hall. $3.00. 496 

pages. 

It is seldom that this reviewer picks 
up a novel and reads it for the second 
time within two weeks. “The Miracle 
of the Bells” is so fascinating that I 
was compelled to reread it before writ- 
ing this review. 

“Mr. Janney has written with consum- 
mate skill, so that at no time during 
the entire book does the reader feel 
“let down.” 

The story is of a simple plot—the 
young girl leaving her home town try- 
ing to make her way up to stardom in 
motion pictures. Yet, it would not be 
fair to leave it at just that, for the 
author has woven into this simple plot 
all the overtones and undertones of a 
great symphony of human emotions. 
The love interest is there, yet in no 
sordid way, but in a noble high-quality 
portrayal of the deep affection of two 
people without the sordiness of many 
of our present-day novels. 

The reader easily loses himself in 
the identity of William Dunnigan, press 
agent. supreme; you feel his fears, you 
understand his emotions, you begin to 
pull for him to make good as you fol- 
low him through the pages of this 


remarkably complete novel. One senses 


the depth of despair within him as ue 
arrives at Coaltown with the body of 
this girl, Olga Treskovna, who has 
given her supreme effort in the comple- 
tion of this picture, “Garden of the 
Soul.” “The Miracle of the Bells” is 
the result of a man’s devotion to the 
high principle of promise that he had 
given this girl. 

This reviewer read the book the sec- 
ond time, and became more and more 
convinced that the author must have 
been pretty close to a Bill Dunnigan 


himself in order to write such a per- 
% 


fect characterization. 

Contained within the pages of this 
novel are all the elements which make 
up human life—of how life can be 
changed, of philosophies growing, of 
faith being strengthened, of love of 
man for man, of understanding, of 
racial tolerance, and yet not one word 
in preachment form. 

I feel that this book thrills me quite 
as much as Cronin’s “The Citadel,” 


“The Keys to the Kingdom” and other 


great novels of our time. “The 
Miracle of the Bells” should rightfully 
take its place along with great stories 
written about the commonplace hu- 
manities of living in the present day. 
I predict it will be on the best seller 
list across the country very shortly 
after its introduction to the bookstore. 
This reviewer gives it a Triple A. rat- 
ing and recommends that no one miss 
this clean, wholesome novel. 

C. AS WG 
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Our Library Desk 


Datine THe Past. An introduction to 


Geochronology. Professor’ of Environ- 
mental Archaeology. In the Univer- 
sity of London. Frederick E. Zeuner, 
DSc. F. Z. S., F. G. S. Methuen & 
Co. Lt. London. 


“This handsome book of 444 pages, 24 


plates and 103 diagrams will enable a 
_ person to get a view pretty well up-to- 


date of what has been done recently by 
the archaeologists studying implements 
and relics of the civilization especially 


of North America and western Europe 


"in connection with tree rings and the 


_summary 


clays with bands known as varves mark- 
ing the yearly cycles, to connect with 
astronomic variations, and with the 


changes of climate during and since the 


ice ages : 

_ After a brief Part I of early history 
and pre-history, back to about 1000 
B. C. of nineteen pages, there is a much 
longer part discussing the dating of the 
Metal Ages and the Stone Ages and the 
post-glacial climate phases, and then 
still longer parts on the old stone age 
and the pluvial phases of the warmer 
countries, including those around the 
Mediterranean. Then, there is a final 
part on the history of the earth before 
the arrival of man, including a brief 
of radio-active methods of 
dating remote times. This is, of course, 
not absolutely inclusive, and the work 
of Ellsworth Huntington on the “Pulse 
of Asia” and of Raphael Pompelly on 
the “Interdependence of Oases and 
Civilization” and recent Chinese work 
and my own work in suggesting the 
possibility of tracing the cycles of tem- 
perature underground, are not treated 
as fully as they might be. 


When we are once more able to move 
over the world freely, there will be 
much more to be added, but anyone 
who wants to get an idea of the prog- 
ress in geochronology up-to-date, will 
find this probably plenty to study. 

j Aurrep C. LANE 
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Tuts One Is On tHE House. By Louise 

Dyer Harris. Illustrated by George 

Rick. 96 pages. $1.00. 


- Those. readers who have been privi- 
leged to read Pen Grins and More Pen 


Grins will need no introduction to the 


third book of this charming author. 
_ Her wit and humor are as much a part 


of the book as the homey verses will 
be of your light reading for some time 
to come! 

From the opening scene of that ever 
happening, forgetting the home key, 


through the living room, dining room, 


rumpus room to the very last line, this 
little book will lift your spirits. 


‘September 7, 1946 


/ 


Especially fine as a gift to some 
friend or relative. It will pass the time 
for that “getting well” period. 

Louise Dyer Harris is well-known as 
author and lecturer before clubs all 
over New England and also as a writer 
of radio scripts. 


C.A.W. 


Roses ror Mexico. By Ethel Cook 
Eliot. The Macmillan Company. 119 
pp. $1.75. 


This is the story of how Saint Mary 
of Guadaloupe came to Mexico. A voice 
spoke to Juan Diego as he crossed 
Tepeyac on his way to the Saturday 
morning Mass in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin. It was the Queen of Heaven 
herself, more beautiful than any imagin- 
ings, lovelier than the day itself. To 
Juan Diego, the Indian, the man 
“whose only distinction was his lack of 
any distinction,” she gave the command 
that a church be erected to her on that 
very site. 

The story is concerned with Juan’s ef- 
forts to convince the Bishop of the 
truth of his message and the authen- 
ticity of his vision, culminating in the 
Bishop’s complete capitulation when 
Juan brings him the Virgin’s sign: that 
of a sheaf of Castilian roses plucked 
from the bald top of Tepeyac itself and 
wrapped in a tilma which miraculously 
bears the portrait of the Maiden herself. 

The tale is simply and gracefully 
told, and is meaningful in its insistence 
upon the undefeatable power of a strong 
religious conviction. 


. Laura S. Hersey 


EDGAR LEWIS ROBINSON 


Edgar L. Robinson died on August 
12 at Tyler, Texas, after a brief ill- 
ress. Born near Bradford, Maine, in 
1860, he later married Mary Barton 
Arnold. They lived many years in 
Portland. Together, they were active 
as regular attendants or members of 
several Universalist Churches: Congress 
Square in Portland; Rochester, New 
York; Canandaigua, New York; Oak 
Park, Illmois; and Pasadena, California. 
At one time, he was treasurer of the 
Oak Park Church. Most of his busi- 
ness years were spent as a_success- 
ful traveling salesman, first in whole- 
sale groceries and later in tea and 
coffee. Quiet in speech and manner, 
he was liked and respected by both his 
customers and employers for his hon- 
esty and dependability. Since the death 
of his wife in 1932, he has made his 
home with his daughter, Mrs. Marion 
Robinson Bowden of Tyler, and with 
his son, Professor Elmo A. Robinson 
of the San Jose, California State Col- 
lege. 

MRS. STELLA M. JENKS 

Mrs. Stella May Jenks, 78, widow of 
Walter L. Jenks, died August 4 at the 
Hutchinson convalescent home after a long 
illness. Funeral services were held August 
6 at White Memorial Universalist church 
of which she was a member. Born at Surry, 
May 20, 1868, she was the daughter of 
George W. and Sarah (Harvey) Britton. 
For many years a local school teacher, Mrs. 
Jenks had lived in Concord more than sixty 
years. She was a member of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women, Senior Circle, 
King’s Daughters, the Woman’s Club, 
Memorial Hospital Associates, the Concord 
Female Charitable Society, and had been 
secretary of the New Hampshire Centennial 


Home for the Aged Corporation. 
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Post CARDS 


for your 
CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 


Reopening Day—To announce the reopening of your Church 


School 


Rally Day—Several types of appealing designs for that Parish 


Day of Days 


$1.25 per hundred—Any quantity. Send for samples. 


Cards for all occasions: Absentee, Get Well, Birthday— 
All cards $1.25 per hundred 


Selection of twenty-two Christmas Cards 


$1.00 per box 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘CRACKLING 

“Nothing is impossible,” declared 
the Positive One, in a tone that brooked 
no interference. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” persisted the 
Skeptic. “Did you ever try to take a 
pair of skis through a revolving door?” 

* * * 


Justomer: o wha ow 
Cust wal hat do you owe 
your extraordinary success as a house- 
to-house salesman?” 

Salesman: ““To the first five words I 
speak when a woman opens the door. 
I always ask: ‘Miss, is your mother 
amen 

% * * 

“Have you been called as a witness 
before?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“In what suit: 

In what suit?” 

“My blue serge.” 

* * * 


An insurance agent was filling out 
the application blank. 

“Have you ever had appendicitis?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” answered the applicant, “I 
was operated on, but I have never been 
convinced whether it was appendicitis 
or professional curiosity.” 
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16 ASHBURTON PLACE 


BOSTON & MASS: 


FIVE YEAR PROGRAM 


* COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Five Year Program Committee 
of the Universalist Church of America 
held a meeting in Boston on August 20. 


Members present were Dr. Stanley 
Manning, Chairman; Mrs. Holbrook 


Mulford, President of the Association 
of Universalist Women; Rev. Richard 
Knost, Brewton, Alabama; A. Edwin 
Grimes, representing Dr. Cummins; Dr. 
Roger Bosworth, substituting for Ann 
Postma. 


PESRSONAL 

Dr. Robert Cummins preached in the 
Unitarian Church in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, Sunday morning, August 26, 
and at the open air service from the 
steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, 
in the evening. 


= NEW BOOK 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


The Genius of the Prophets 


‘ WILLIAM ARTHUR FAUS 


This vital survey of Old Testament prophecy has a 


three-fold interest—literary, historical, biographical. The 
three emphases clarify each other and together underscore 
the abiding truth of the prophetic messages. The book 
touches on all the literary prophets and selects the most 


typical and inspiring passages for special study. The alert 
church-school teacher and discussion leader as well as the 
minister will find it stimulating and helpful. 


also 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET, 


BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION . 


The one hundred and twenty-first annual — 
sessions of the Universalist churches of New 
York State will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Rochester, October 5-8. 
Saturday evening to Tuesday noon. Ban- 
quets will be the opening events on Satur- 
day at 6 pm. The young people will have 
their banquet in the Universalist church; 
the laymen and ministers in the Unitarian 
parish house and the women in the Y.M.CA. | 


building. Conferences will follow each ban- 
quet. 
Dr. Harold H. Niles, Watertown, will 


deliver the occasional sermon on Sunday 
morning. Institutes are scheduled for Sun- 
day afternoon at 2:30 pm. for the young 
people, the laymen and church school work- 
ers. The official opening of the sessions 
will occur on Sunday evening when com- 
mittees will be announced for the State 
Convention, the Association of Universalist 
Women. the Ministers’ Association and the 
Sunday School Association. The pageant, 
“How Universalism Grew,” will be presented 
by a Rochester cast on Sunday evening. 

Business meetings of the State Conven- 
tion and the Sunday School Association will | 
be held on Monday morning. The Friend | 
ship Luncheon at noon is for all groups. 
The afternoon will be devoted to the busi- 
ness meetings of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the Association of Universalist 
Women. The Convention Banquet will be 
the evening attraction. 


On Tuesday morning, the business meet- 
ing of the State Convention will be con- } 
tinued with the report of the Theological | 
School Campaign and the offerings of the 
churches for the Ministers’ Pension Fund as } 
features. The sessions will close with a } 
consecration service following the luncheon. . 
-An effort is being made to secure large : 
delegations in each church to make the pil- | 
grimage to Rochester by automobiles for 
the annual meetings. The Convention days | 
are beginning with the week-end so that } 
laymen and young people may attend and | 
return to their homes on Sunday evening. 


Reservations should be made through 
Mrs. Edwin K. Haas, 3685 Monroe Ave, | 
Pittsford, N. Y. | 


Frep C. Lerina, Secretary 


KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 
The annual session of Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held at Universalist 
church of Hutchinson, Kansas, Sunday, | 
September 22, 1946, for election of officers } 
hearing of reports and transaction of all | 
business that may come before it. 


Atsert D. Bett, Secretary } 


PESRSONAL 


Miss Dora J. Brown, Manager of the 
Service Department of the Universalist 
Publishing House is making a_satisfac- 
ae recovery at her home in Holbrook, 

ass. 
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